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In an Islington rose garden, Tony Blair reshapes the future of his party 


Labour 
leader 
to crush 
dissent 


COLIN BROWN 

Chief Political Correspondent 

Tony Blair Iasi night defied 
crilicisim of his autocratic style 
of leadership as he rewrote key 
sections of the party's draft 
manifesto on which Labour 
will fight the general election. 

The llUM.l-wiud policy doc- 
ument. being redrafted at home 
by Mr Blair, will emphasise 
the message that new Labour 
has jettisoned past commit- 
ments on fat and spending. 
The launch on Tiiuisday will fo- 
cus on law and order, cuts in 
school class sizes, welfare to 
work plans, health, and the 
economy. 

Mr Blair Iasi week lore up 
■ viii'O- of the : ’. r : manifesto 
and decided to re-write it him- 
self because it failed to get 
across his message over the ex- 
tent to which Labour had 
changed, it will reinforce his 
grin on the party, in spite of the 
storm he faced in Scotland. 

In another major shin. 
Labour will signal today it in- 
tends (o abandon past threats 
to abolish private beds from the 
NHS. Instead. Labour will shift 
the argument towards improv. 
mg the NH5 to make privaie 
health cure unciosary. Harri- 
et Harman. Labours health 
-poke-woman. will announce 
piaas to release LbHim for an 
extra liK'.in.Hi operations on 
the SHShy cutting the number 


of managers in the health ser- 
vice after abolishing the NHS 
“ internal market* 1 . 

Sources close to the Labour 
leader dismissed threats of res- 
ignation by Scottish and Welsh 
Labour MR over his U-turn on 
devolution, and regarded the 
criticism of Mr Blair's tough 
leadership style as a bonus, 
which could play well with vot- 
ers in "middle England**. "He 
is showing the leadership that 
John Major lacks." said one se- 
nior Labour source. 

Mr Blah has calculated that 
the Scottish Labour MPs who 
were infuriated bv the lack of 
consultation will' accept the 
dramatic shift in policy with a 
referendum, and will not resign 
the party whip to join the SNP. 
But there were strong signs of 
a backlash by Scottish Labour 
critics last night over Mr Blair's 
plan to put the fax-raising pow- 
ers of the Scottish Parliament 
li» the Scottish voters in a sep- 
arate referendum question. 

One senior Scottish Labour 
MP said there would be a move 
to limit the referendum to the 
single question of whether or 
m « the Parliament should be es- 
tablished. Tam Dalyell. the vet- 
eran Labour MP who was 
responsible for causing diffi- 
culties in the last attempt to give 
Scotland devolution, said last 
night the Commons should 
decide the powers of the 
Parliament before the referen- 



Weeding out t ho opposition: Tony Blair works on the Labour manifesto at his London home yesterday Photograph: Peter Macdiarmid 


dum was put to the Scottish peo- 
ple. “The only question for the 
referendum should be do you 
support the 1W7-S Scotland 
Act passed by Parliament?" 

The fight-back to guarantee 
the lax-raising powers of the 
Parliament is likely to be start- 
ed today by the cross-party 
Scottish Constitutional Con- 
vention and Scottish Labour 
MPs at a meeting tomorrow at 
Westminster. 


Long-term plans to reduce 
the power of the party's Na- 
tional Executive Committee 
being canvaxod bv Torn Sawyer, 
the party's general secretary, led 
to reports that Mr Blair was in- 
tending to couple his drive on 
policy change with a purge of 
am critics. 

His supporters yesterday de- 
nied plans for a purge, but 
made it clear that the NEC did 
have existing powers to require 


the loyalty of MPS and candi- 
dales in the run-up to the elec- 
tion. **Wc want to ensure that 
MPs and candidates do not ap- 
pear on TV supporting Tory 
ministers in criticising the par- 
ty." said one Labour source. 

The aim of the changes to the 
NEC is to ensure that a Labour 
Prime Minister and his Cabinet 
would not face a power strug- 
gle from the NEC. which could 
be used as the focus of discon- 


tent through trade unions. By 
stripping it of its policy-making 
powers, Mr Blair is determined 
to have a stronger grip on pow- 
er and his party than any of his 
predecessors. 

A radical change in the 
Tories' strategy for dealing with 
Mr Blair will be adopted at a 
special political meeting of the 
Cabinet today chaired by John 
Major. The party's advisers 
have warned that its past at- 


tempt to Haim that Labour has 
not “changed its spots" are not 
believed by the voters. 

In an attempt to clarify its at- 
tack on Mr Blair, the Tories will 
adopt a new strategy to warn the 
voters that with “new Labour" 
comes “new dangers" such as 
the break-up of the Union with 
Scotland and Wales. 

But Lord TebbiL the former 
chairman of the Tory party', 
last night said Mr Major should 


challenge Mr Blair to extend his 
commitment to referenda ms 
to European monetary union. 
“He has stepped straight into a 
trap. You cannot say it is such 
a constitutional change that 
you have a referendum on de- 
volution and then deny it on 
things like Maastricht. He has 
made Jimmy Goldsmith enor- 
mously credible.” 

Leading article, page 13 
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Fraud Office probes regional grants 


CHRIS BLACKHURST 

■V:S*T '*■*' C. '■eswrder.* 



five schemes running into hun- 
dred-. of millions of pounds. 

One gram bv I lie South Wo! 
Development Board, involving 
ilm !•: taxpayer*' money to 
Rcm-D.iu Corporation, is be- 
ing investigated by the Devon 
and Cornwall Police and the Sc- 
riuu- Fraud Office in an inquiiv 
coden. imed Operation Gale. 
Rum- Data later collapsed and 
the DTI eash has not been re- 
covered. A departmental in- 
quiry has already identified 
sen. 'us failings in'its handling 
"1 iJjc Rum-Data ease. 

But Rom-Dat.t. the Indc- 
■vrti.Yn: has learned, is just one 
of many cases where close con- 
nections existed between in- 


dustrial development boards 
and the companies receiving 
their cash. 

The development boards 
form the central plank in the 
Government's industrial policy, 
providing a link between White- 
hall and commerce. They ov er- 
scc several types of finance 
package and. last year, made 
recommendations totalling 
tl-Ulm in Regional Selective 
.Assistance grunts alone. 

Tlie National Audit Office 
and the influential Commons 
Public .Accounts Committee 
i PAC » are standing by to launch 
their own inquiries. Robert 
Sheldon MR chairman of the 
committee, has confirmed in a 


letter the review of all the 
grants Liver LlOtUAHl and the 
Audit Office and RACs' inter- 
est. Hewrole: “The Department 
have now begun j review of all 
recent Regional Selective As- 
sistance cases over £ 100.iX.in to 
identify lunher problems or 
circumstances similar to those 
in the Rom- Data case. The 
Department expects this to be 
completed by September.** 

Indications arc. added Mr 
Sheldon, "that the SFO's in- 
quiries shouid also he com- 
pleted by the end of summer”. 

The PAC chairman described 
the issues raised as “very dis- 
turbing." Sir John Bourn, the 
Comptroller and Auditor Gen- 


eral. who heads the .Audit Of- 
fice. wrote Mr Sheldon, “will 
monitor developments closely; 
and I have asked him to con- 
sider how best to bring the 
matter before the Committee in 
the Autumn". 

Close lies between people sil- 
ting on the powerful industrial 
hoards and companies receiving 
Government assistance, go to the 
heart of the quango system. 

Even before the wider, na- 
tionwide scrutiny has finished, 
and ahead of the'complction of 
the police investigation, the 
DTI has decided to tighten up 
its procedures. Consultants to 
the boards must now agree to 
a contract requiring them not to 


work for companies for two 
yean after they lost received re- 
gional assistance cash. DTI 
staff are to receive extra train- 
ing in Ihc detection of fraud. 

The size of the boards is to 
be increased and the rules on 
the minimum number of mem- 
bers required for a meeting 
strengthened to prev ent, as oc- 
curred in the South West, de- 
cisions being taken with only 
five people present. 

A DTI spokeswoman said the 
new rules, together with a code 
of practice, should be issued in 
the next two months. Mean- 
while. the department is wait- 
ing to see if there are other cases 
similar to South West. 
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Happy campers pitch up for Henman 


JAMES CUSICK 

It looked like a colony of home- 
less refugees Makeshift tar- 
paulins stretch ad over the 
I pavements lowarJ offthe worst 
excesses ot the English summer 
yesterday. But this colony 
stretched around the perimeter 
of the .Ail England Tennis Club 
where the only war zone is 
usually Centre Court nr Num- 
ber One Court. 

The colony of people queu- 
j mg ft ir tickets has become u reg- 
ular feature at Wimbledon - 
acquiring tickets through the 
Lawn Tennis Aviation's an- 
nual ballot Ls regarded as soft 
by the colons \ die-hards. Cor- 
porate hospitality tickets are not 
even regarded as real tennis. 

The steel barriers left con- 
veniently by the police to con- 
trol the day-time crowds are 
used by the pavement colonists 
to delineate their own piece of 
.'title England. Emily ,-Vsltn. 
Lyndsay Hasseu and Neil Shcr- 



Tlm Herman: Last hope of tfoiy 


wood arrived at the colony at 
Kktm yesterday to lake up their 
fourth year of official residence 
at the championship's second 
Monday. They had counted 
their place in the queue at 135. 
perfectly safe for the 3U) gold- 
en tickets that are reserved 
each day fur those unable to 
penetrate the inner sanctum of 
ticket acquisition. Neil said- 


"The queue Is ihc most impor- 
tant thing to me about Wim- 
bledon. Pro-paid is just not 
tennis hut this is Little Eng- 
land." Around the threesome 
was enough equipment to set up 
base camp ui Everest; a dome 
tent that could have survived a 
Sahara wind and enough food 
and drink that would be the 
envy of a famine zone. 

Each colonist's space around 
the entire All England Club's 
perimeter is customised and 
seemingly more elaborate a> 
cadi unit returns with a little 
more experience each year. 

The Royal Box may tie inside 
on Centre Court, but the Roy - 
al Colony this year, outside, be- 
longed io four women from 
North Devon and Worcester- 
shire. The candelabra was the 
give-away - along with a table 
for four and a storm lent with 
h|ow-up mattress, colour coor- 
dinated quilt and pillows, small 
external heater, a two ring stave 
with grill, matching towel and 


flannels and a pile of smoked 
salmon canapes neatly arranged 
on the table. 

Sheila Braunlon and Sally 
Clegg, both fmm Devon, and 
Denise Biggs and Cath Young, 
from Malvern in Worcester- 
shire. left home at around 
•1.40am yesterday to take up po- 
sition number 100 in the queue. 

Why do they do ii? “We love 
tennis and we don’t want to 
watch it at home and have to lis- 
ten to Virginia Wade. We come 
for the atmosphere." explained 
one camper. 

By 7.30 this morning, the 
colony will have dismantled for 
the day. By 9.30 each will have 
the £3o pass which will allow tri- 
umphalism to take ju, place on 
Centre Court as Tim Henman, 
Britain's final chance in the 
men’s singles is hopefully 
cheered on to the quarter finals. 
And if there is disappointment? 
“It does not matter, we will be 
back next year." 

Photograph, page 2 
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New curbs on teacher-trainers I s,eN,FH:ANT SH0RTS 


JUDITH JUDD and FRAN 
ABRAMS 


Headteachers will he drafted in 
to inspect teuchcr-training col- 
leges after allegations that Her 
Majesty’s Inspectors are too 
lenient towards progressive 
leaching methods. 

Chris Woodhead, the con- 
troversial Chief Inspector of 
Schools, has infuriated HMI by 
ordering that reports oh 
primary teacher training should 
he re-written. 

The official explanation 
offered hy the Office for Stan- 
dards in Education (Ofstcd). 
which Mr Wcodhead leads, is 
that the reports, due to be pub- 
lished in the next fortnight. 


must be rewritten because the 
rules about inspections have 
changed. 

But the 35 HMIs who inspect 
teacher-training colleges told 
Mr WoodJhead at a meeting last 
week that his decision ^ was 3 slur 
on their professional judge- 
ment. 

Mr Woodhead believes that 
his office must investigate alle- 
gations that the reports present 
too rosy a picture of teacher- 
training standards. 

Right-wing MPs and tradi- 
tionalists have long argued that 
progressive teacher trainers are 
responsible for trendy teaching 
methods and low standards in 
schools. They have also blamed 
HMIs for failing to support 


traditional teaching and for not 
putting enough emphasis on the 
basics. 


Mr Woodhead argues that he 
must take note of criticisms 
voiced by new teachers in a 
study of literacy in three Lon- 
don boroughs; they said they 
had not been properly pre- 
pared to leach reading. 

He proposed that primary 
headteacher should work 
alongside HMIs in the new 
phase of inspections to ensure 
that teacher-training colleges 
and departments are putting 
enough emphasis on the basics 
of literacy and numeracy. 

Gillian Shephard, the Secre- 
tary of State for Education, an- 
nounced earlier this year that 


she intended to compile league 
tables for teacher-training col- 
leges based on their inspection 
reports. 

About half the 60 primary 
teacher training colleges and de- 
partments have been inspected 
and a summary of the find- 
ingsthey have made will be 
published shortly. 

Although more than 20 re- 
ports have been published so 
far, only two departments have 
been identified as failing. All but 
a handful are likely to be classed 
as sound, good or very good in 
training young teachers in 
literacy and numeracy. 

Mrs Shephard - who recent- 
ly announced a national cur- 
rriulum for teacher training to 


ensure that all teachers are 
trained hew to leach by tradi- 
tional methods - is expected to 
go ahead with the league tables 
despite Mr Woodftead’s deci- 
sion to reinspcct colleges and 
departments. 

Not all the colleges and de- 
partments would be reinspect- 
ed. Ofeied may decide to take 
a random sample or to re inspect 
the worst and best. 

A spokesman for Ofeted said 
there might be further inspec- 
tions of primary training insti- 
tutions next year but that this 
was not because of any dissat- 
isfaction with the first batch. 

“There will undoubtedly be 

a return to some of them to look 
in more depth, particularly at lit- 


eracy and numeracy. The pre- 
vious inspections were a broad- 
brush exercise." he said. 

Ted Wragg, professor of ed- 
ucation at the University of Ex- 
eter, said Ofsted inspectors had 
found that trainee teachers 
were already being taught to use 
the whole-class teaching meth- 
ods that ministers favour. 

“The concern among training 
institutions will be that the 
message is that inspectors' 
judgements are wrong and 
haven't been severe enough. If 
this is the equivalent of mark- 
ing the cards of the inspectors 
who are being brought in to do 
the second inspections, then 
what is the point of sending 
them in?" he said. 
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Ragging hopes: Fans of Tim Henman, Britain's emerging tennis star, queuing outside ihfimbledon yesterday 


Photograph: Peter Macdiarmid 


Tories in new defenbe row 


COUN BROWN 

Chief Political Correspondent 


Defence ministers were threat- 
ened with a fresh rebellion over 
defence yesterday when senior 
Tory MPs warned they would 
oppose a Treasury move to cut 


£400 million from the defence 
budget to finance tax cuts and 
other spending programmes. 

Michael Colvin, the Tory 
chairman of the Commons se- 
lect committee op defence 
warned Kenneth Clarke, the 
Chancellor, to keep his “hands 


Use this voucher to try our 
12- page Summer of Sport 
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off our national security" in 
preparing his next Budget. 

“There would be a row if he 
tried to cut the defence budget 
and I just don't think he should. 

“Our armed forces are at the 
moment overstretched. They 
need a period of future stabil- 
ity rather than further cuts." 

He warned that it could back- 
fire on the Tories. “With the 
election upon us the armed 
forces are going to see what the 
different parties say about their 
budgets." 

The Cabinet will agree to 
keep a light rein on public 
spending at a review of public 


spending on Thursday, but the 
Torv MP for Gosport. Peter Vie- 
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Tory MP for Gosport, Peter Vig- 
gers. another member of the de- 
fence committee, said there 
was “certain’' to be opposition 
if the cuts went ahead. 

It came as the protests deep- 
ened over the £2bn sale of 
armed forces' married quarters 
last night. A defence minister 
admitted that assurances by 
the Prime Minister that families 
would not be moved out against 
their will could be broken. 

John Major told MPs last 
Tuesday that no forces families 
would be moved out of their 
quarters against their will. But 
James ArbulhnoL. the minister 
for defence procurement, ad- 
mitted some could be offered 
“comparable" accommodation 
elsewhere. 

Julian Brazier, the Tory back- 
bencher leading the campaign 
to stop the sale, warned that Mr 
Major would have to intervene 
to uphold his assurance. 

“The Prime Minister has 
been to Bosnia, he takes a ter- 


rifically personal interest in the 
armed forces. He doesn’t make 
fledges lightly and the pledge 
was made very clear on Tues- 
day," Mr Brazier said on BBC 
radio. 

He said the deal allowing site 
exchanges, would have to be 
“very substantially changed” to 
guarantee families would not be 
uprooted against their will. The 
doubts are certain to make the 
families who oppose the sale, 
dig in their heels, and it will 
strengthen opposition among 
Tory peers to the sale. 

Peers are ready to defeat the 
Government on the final stages 
of the Housing Bill with an 
amendment which would scup- 
per the sale for a year. Labour 
is also poised to force a vote in 
the Commons against the sale. 

Jonathan Aitken, a former 
defence minister, fuelled Tory 
backbench rumours that the 
campaign is aimed at under- 
mining the chances of Michael 
Portillo, the Defence Secre- 
tary. sweeping the right wing 
voles in a leadership contest 
with John Redwood. 

Mr Aitken said: “There is a 
sort of slight game of Portillo- 
b ashing in some quarters. 

“Some people may be play- 
ing that game and I would re- 
gret that if it was true." 

liberal Democrat defence 
spokesman Menzies Campbell 
said Mr Aitken's comments on 
BBC radio revealed splits 
among the Conservatives. “It is 
an extraordinary admission and 
will be deeply damaging to ser- 
vice morale that the sale has be- 
come an issue between camps." 

Leading article, page 13 


The men who 
handed out 
tax-payers’ cash 


As a senior partner in the 
South-west office of KPMG, the 
accountancy firm, Roger Har- 
ris advises many of the region's 
most thrusting businesses. As 
chairman of the region's 
Industrial Development Board 
he assists the Department of 
Trade and Industry in deciding 
which companies in the South 
West should have regional se- 
lective assistance grants. 

Attending development 
board meetings is not much of 
an inconvenience for Mr Har- 
ris: its offices are in the same 
building as KPMG’s in Ply- 
mouth. Last year, the South- 
west development board 
advised on grants totalling 
£7 Am. Six of those grants, 
worth £2.45m. were to compa- 
nies in which Mr Harris has de- 
clared an interest. In fact on 31 
occasions since he became 
chairman of ihe development 
board in 1991, grants were 
awarded to companies in which 
he declared he had an interest. 

Mr Harris is not alone. Mr 
Oppenheim's answer to David 
Jamieson, the Labour MP for 
Devonport discloses that former 
and current South West devel- 
opment board members. Ken- 
neth Holmes. Michael Knight. 
Graham Stirling, Michael Jor- 
dan and Phil Gregory have also 
had to declare an interest in 


Chris BJackhurst on 

a possible conflict of 
interest in South-west 


companies applying for grants. 
One of those where Mr Har- 


ris declared an interest was 
Rom-Data Corporation. A Fal- 
mouth-based computer com- 
pany. it applied for and was 
offered £750, U00 of regional se- 
lective assistance cash in No- 
vember 1991. The application 
was assessed by Mr Holmes, a 
businessman who has served as 
the board's chairman. After 
leaving he continued to work for 
the board as its external advis- 
er, 3nd had told the board 
when assessing the application 
that he had been offered a job 
with Rom-Data. Soon after- 
wards he became chairman. 

In 1994, after receiving an- 
other 1250.000 of DTI cash 
Rom-Data collapsed, owing 
CUjjXri in wages They, like the 
DTI, have never recovered their 
money. The Serious Fraud Ol- 
fice and Devon and Cornwall 
police are looking into the col- 
lapse Rom-Data. 

The DTI is reviewing all its 
industrial development boards, 
looking at whether they have 
close links, like the South-west 
board, with the companies ap- 
plying for grants and if members 
have been properly declaring 
potential conflicts of interest. 


P olice yesterday prevented an Orange parade going 
through a nationalist flashpoint in Belfast. Royal Ulster 
Constabulary Land Rovers blocked the Ormeau Road 
bridge where a religious service was staged to mark the 
SOth anniversary of the Battle of the Somme. The Orange- 
men wanted to parade to die city centre but security chiefs 
feared violence if the small gathering was allowed to cross 
the bridge into the Catholic area. 

The demonstration passed off quietly but Ihc Orange- 
men protested bitterly about the ban - the latest of a num- 
ber in Belfast involving the Orange Order. Other • 
controversial parades are planned between now and l he 
run-up to the 12 July demonstrations. Last year there was a 
three-day stand-off between police and Orangemen ip Por- 
tadown, Co Armagh after the RUC banned the parade 
from going throughaCalbolic area. 



A nine-year-old boy died yesterday In a house fire $ f- 
Mker helping to save his family. Sean Evaais raised the 
alarm ensuring that his parents, two brothers and sister es- 
caped before the blaze engulfed their end-of-ferrace house 
in Beechwood, Birkenhead. 

Firefighters said Sean was having breakfast with two oth- 
er children in the lounge when they heard a noise and dis- 
covered the fire in the hallway. He dotted the door on the 
other children to keep the fire at bay and rushed upstairs to 
alert his parents who were in bed. While the rest of the 
family escaped, Sean was apparently trapped by a “blow- 
torch" effect as the fire swept up the stairwell. Scan's par- 
ents and the other children, aged between sis and elev en, 
were being treated at Arrowe- Park Hospital, WirraL for 
smoke inhalation and shock. Police and fire brigade experts 
were investigating the cause of the: fire. 


privatised train companies are still overcharging for 

■ tickets, hailing to provide the cheapest available fare in 
up to 87 per cent of cases, according to a acw survey. John 
Swift, the rail regulator, said if the findings proved to be 
correct he would not rule out the possibflity of fines. 

’ The Consumers’ Association has repeated a survey car- 
ried out six months ago which found that overpricing was 
running at 90 per cent The new survey shows the train 
companies have ignored warnings that -they would be fined 
if they continued to breach the rules, according to a report 
on BBC TV programme Panorama, being screened tonighL 
The survey involved routes between London and Birming- 
ham, Exeter and Bristol, and found that out of 116 tickef 
inquiries, 101 responses were incorrect and overpriced - an 
error rate of 87 per cent, a BBC spokeswoman said. The 
tickets should have cost £6^f93.8Q-but in fact totalled 
£12,85550 - overcharging bv £6261.70. 
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T he Home Secretary, Michael Howard, is appealing 
today against a ruling that fae.acted unlawfully in seitim 


I today against a ruling that fae.acted unlawfully in setting 
a minimum sentence for (he schoolboy killers of two-ycar- 
old James Bulger. Government lawyers were preparing for 
a two-day battle at the Court of Appeal designed to protect 
the right of the Home Secretary io impose “tariffs” on ju- 
venile murderers. The High Court ruled in May that Mr 
Howard was acting beyond his powers in ordering that 
Robert Thompson and Jon Venables should be kept behind 
bars for 15 years for killing James in Bootle, Merseyside, in 
February 1993, when they were 10. It quashed the decision 
but granted leave to appeal. Judgment by the Court of Ap- 
peal is expected to be reserved until a later date. The new 
legal moves came as the pressure group Justice issued a 
new call for the Home Secretary to be stripped of all pow- 
ers over setting tariffs for life sentences. 
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T he most expensive theme-park ride to open this year 
in Britain is unveiled today. The multi-million pound at- 


I in Britain is unveiled today. The multi-million pound at- 
traction at Thorpe Park in Surrey claims to be the only ride 
in the world which plummets backwards, in total darkness. 


Called “X^'No Way Out", the rollercoaster plummets from 
40 feel at 40mph. it has taken four years to plan:- including 
consultation with children - and is described as the most 
adventurous and innovative to open at Thorpe Park, which 
attracts about 1.4 million visitors a year. 


N ew car buyers could save more than £ 1,000 if they 
were prepared to travel, according lb a new survey. A 


I e were prepared to travel, according lb a new survey. A 
Ford Escort 1.6LX on sale in London costs £12.955 but the 
identical model in Cardiff was £12.621, a saving of £1234. 
The BBC TV Value for Money programme found that in 
Edinburgh the Escort could be had for £1,000 under the 
asking price. The smallest cut was in Bristol where the 
dealer took £500 off; in Manchester the reduction was £610 
and in Birmingham £910. The worst time for discounts is 
August when the changing registration letter boosts sales. 
Around half a million new cars are likely to be sold then, so 
July is good for discounts as dealers want to clear old stock. 


Two tickets hit the National Lottery jackpot on Satur- 
I dav, winning £5.2m each. The winning numbers were 34. 


I day, winning £5.2m each. The winning numbers were 34. 
35, 17, 27. 46. 4. The bonus ball was 7. 
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| There’s no better place to test the dynamic 
I handling and performance of a BMW than on 
[ a racetrack. 

; Which is where you could find yourself 
[ when you enquire about BMW Approved 
i Used Cars. 


Every month, ten pri 2 e draw winners will 
enjoy an afternoon's performance driving 
courtesy of the Nigel Mansell Racing School 
at Brands Hatch, Oulton Park or Snstterton. 

Naturally, all Approved Used BMWs come 
with a full service history, as well as a year’s 


warranty and European breakdown cover. 
And. before reaching the Dealer showroom, 
each car undergoes 124 stringent checks - 
from the brakes to the contents of the toolkit. 
Proof that there's no better place to buy a 


used BMW. 


For more details and your chance 
to win an afternoon at the Nigel ManseH 
Racing School, call now. 


EMW JNTEBtT ADDRESS' 

(pV.VfWTfc.Donw «.ifc 


0800777137 



Approved 
Used Cars 


ALL REASONS PROVIDING THEIR NAME ANO ADDRESS BY CALLING 0300 777 137 WILL « EOTEH 9 IWra ' * £35 J5P-2 1 PRI2E5 WILL BE OFFERED EACH MONTH PARTICIPANTS MUST BE OVER IB AND HOLD A FULL CURRENT DRIVING LICENCE. ONLY 1 ENTRY PER PERSON WlmffKV wu. ^Twrn by poct 

3 WE67.S AFTER EACH MONTHLY DRAW WHICH WILL TAKE PLACE ON THE ISITH OF EACH MONTH. NO CASH ALTERNATIVE. NO E tPLOYEE. 3F BMW [QB) LTPi DEALERS, AGENTS OR THEIR FAMILIES MAY ^NTER A UST OF WINNERS WILL BE AVAILABLE ON WRITTEN REQUEST TO- BMW INFQHWTYOH^ SERVICE jpj BOX CRS^OSL 
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news 

-^[ rie c,emen t, Labour Editor, reports on the latest boom industry - domestic service, and talks to a butler ab out th e demands of the job 

in below-stairs Britain 

Friend 
who must 
never be 
familiar 


Royals 

‘anethe 

worst 

employers’ 


3an“^r flrehuu ^ 

before. 


new City 
s butlers* 

:eurs than ever 

th.SS? 5 ** ^ help to take 
the strain out of living S* 

bfe has led to a doubWft, tte 

two years of inS^ 

Me^^ ele ? ding doE ^c help 
w London. p 

JP* lhis bas helped to 
push up pay rates of staff whose 
pay has been notoriously low, 

' E2«S6% 

ttS. doUar - th<:R ^ 

capital and “hate’’ working 
there, according lo the compa- 
nies which supply them. 

one dine, around a 
third of the employees at Buck- 
ingham, Kensington and St 
James’s palaces are on the 
books of employment agen- 
cies. anxious to escape the 
drudgery and low wages. 

Even experienced royal but- 
lers, the most senior servants, 
only earn around £12,500 a 
year compared to earnings of up 
to £40.000 elsewhere. First- 
class cooks and housekeepers 
make around £200 a week, half 
the amount they would expect 
lo he paid in other grand hous- 
es in London, industry sources 
say. The voluine of work is 
also greater at the palaces be- 
cause of the amount of enter- 
taining that goes on. 

One source said: “There is an 
incredible throughput of em- 
ployees. People do it to get their 
foot in the door, but they hate 
it" 

Agencies concede that ser- 
vants receive an excellent nam- 
ing at the royal households and 
sometimes there are trips 
abroad. And a spell at one of the 
palaces is a clearly an unbeat-, 
able adornment to the curricu- 
lum riffle. 

Yet short royal arms and 
cavernous pockets remain a 
problem for the Windsors’ ser- 
vants. Almost as parsimonious 
are the aristocrats of London, 
but they find there is now 
mounting competition from the 
nouveau riche for the most ex- 
perienced servants. The City’s 
boardroom “fat cats" are in- 
creasingly spending a propor- 
tion of their earnings on 
domestic help and are pre- 



You rang, sir? Discretion and honesty are the watchwords for a successful butier t Bops Roberts believes 


pared to pay a little more than 
“old money”. Between 70 and 
95 per cent of the inquiries re- 
ceived by agencies now come 
from the newly rich. _ • 

Massey’s Agency, a supplier 
of butlers, valets, footmen, 
chauffeurs, cooks, maids, nan- 
nies and assorted amanuenses, 
repotted the 50 per cent in- 
crease in demand over the last 
two years. 

The burgeoning demand for 


aeiyahJsj however, also high- 
lights the growing gap between 
rich and poor in London. 

In the latest edition of the 
Low Pay Unit’s New Review, 
Rosie Cox, who teaches at 
Coventry University, points out 
that during the 1980s the rich- 
est 10 per cent of the capital’s 
population saw their disposable 
mcome rise by 62 per cent 
whilst the poorest 10 per cent 
saw theirs fall by 17 per cenL 


“One place where tbepolarisa- 
tkjn can be seen is in the homes 
of the well-off where those who 
are less well-off are increasing- 
ly employed,” she said. 

Many of the servants are 
part-time, female, benefit-de- 
pendent immigrants. 

Wages for cleaners in central 
London are between £4 and £7 
an hour, but there is no sick or 
holiday pay and the servants are 
often unpaid when their em- 


ployers are away, live-in do- 
mestic workers such as nannies 
and au-pairs do no better. A 
qualified nanny will earn 
around £150 a week plus bed 
and board, while an au pair win 
earn as little as 05. 

A survey of agencies supply- 
ing staff for the super-rich in 
London found there were more 
than 1,000 households which 
have two or more full-time em- 
ployees. The old complaint that 


“you just can’t get the staff", 
seems to be true, but few enter 
the profession out of choice. 

There is often a strong Up- 
stairs-Downstairs flavour to the 
employer-employee relation- 
ship and many servants are ex- 
pected to be servile. Sharing a 
house can be stressful with do- 
mestic workers feeling they are 
never off duty, even at night or 
on days off. 

According to Ms Car some 


Photograph: John Lawrence 


butlers are still required to iron 
their employer’s newspapers. 
Ian McCartney, Labour’s em- 
ployment spolxsinan. expressed 
his disgust at the rising de- 
mand for servants. 

“This was the generation of 
young people who were going 
to be our engineers, our de- 
signers, our scientists and our 
teachers. Instead weVe turned 
them into nursemaids and 
skivvies for the fat cats”. 


Bow does one cope with an ho- 
noured guest who has pocket- 
ed the master’s most cherished 
antique snuff box? 

‘Tine advises the gentleman 
who has pilfered the object 
that after he has completed his 
examination of it, he might 
care to look at another artefact 
which he might find equally in- 
teresting,” says Boris Roberts. 
He finds that his years as a 
door-to-door Mormon mis- 
sionary and training at the 
Ivor Spencer School for Baders 
has prepared him for virtually 
any eventuality 

Mr Roberts, a 53 -year-o)d fa- 
ther or six, has worked as a eom- 
mk diet, restaurant manag er 
and salesman and is about to 
take up a “position** at Clar- 
idges where a butler is in at- 
tendance for the occupants of 
penthouse suites. 

One of nature's conserva- 
tives, he left school at IS and 
made his own way in life. T was 
once forced to join a union 
against my wishes and now I 
don't have much time for them. 
People are nice enough without 
having to resort to that If yon 
are pefite and courteous yon can 
get along with people. 1 will talk 
to anyone from tbe doorman to 
the managing dbectocThey are 
nil human beings after aft.* 4 

“When yon see people under 
London Bridge yon can't do 
anything about ft. And yon 
can't condemn people for hav- 
ing money. Many of them have 
worked very hard for it** 

Mr Roberts bedeves his pre- 
vious jobs have prepared him 
for a life as a major-domo and 
considers his personality wen 
sorted to service. These days bift- 
lers are not so much man-ser- 
vants d la Jeeves, as managers 
and administrators who may be 
responsible for 20 or 30 staff 

Discretion is the watchword, 
he believes, together with hon- 
esty “One butler was asked 
by his employer to comment on 
his newly-acquired turquoise 
jacket and pink trousers and 
he was given a frank and hon- 
est opinion. Now both the man 
and his wife consult the butler 
on their choice of dothes before 
going ouL” 

However one should never to 
be too familiar, *A butler should 
never cross the line between 
friendliness and familiarity 
Tbe same goes for tbe butler 
and tbe other household staff'* 



Prince close to divorce settlement offer 
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The Prince of Vfales is set to of- 
fer the Princess a divorce set- 
tlement after 10 weeks of 
deadlock. A meeting between 
lawyers for the two sides is ex- 
pected shortly, possibly this 
week, ai which proposals will be 
put forward in reply to the 
Princess’s demands. 

Further negotiations are then 
likely, but insiders think a de- 
cree nia could be granted “in 
weeks rather than months” 
The speed of the settlement 
largely depends on the Prince’s, 
financial offer. 

Neither side is commenting 
on speculation surrounding the 
divorce following a request 
from the Queen ffiat the nego- 
tiations should be confidenuaL 

However, ft now seems like- 
ly that the Prince will offer a 
clean-break settlement worth 


between £15-£20m, although 
ft is believed that he would have 
preferred to pay a “drip-feed" 
annual allowance. 

The Princess, who celebrates 
her 35th birthday today, is 
thought to be ready to move 
quickly and has already ex- 
pressed her frustration to the 
.Queen over delays. 

The Queen and tbe Duke of 
Edinburgh are thought to be 
keen fora swift end to the pro- 
tracted divorce negotiations so 
as to dose an unhappy chapter 
in the history of the House of 
Windsor. 

If the Prince’s offer, to be sub- 
mitted by Fiona Shackleton of 
the Queen’s solicitors Earrex & 
Co to the Princess’s lawyer, 
Anthony Julius of Mishctm de 
Reya, is acceptable, a decree mst 
could be granted before the es- 


tranged couple’s 15th wedding 
anniversary on 29 July. A peti- 
tion from Prince Charles seek- 
ing a divorce by consent, based 
on a separation of more than 
two years, is the likeliest out- 
come. A decree absolute would 
take another six weeks. 

If the Prince offers a dean- 
break cash settlement, he will 
need financial help from the 
Queen or may seek a loan. Al- 
though he is wealthy, be does 
not have tbe liquidity necessary 
to make a £15-£20m pay-off. His 
annual income of almost £5m 
from the Duchy of Cornwall 
leaves him with about £1 5m for 
personal expenses after de- 
ducting nearly £L5m in official 
expenditure and £lm tax. He 
cannot sell off any Duchy assets 
as this wealth is held in trust by 
him for future heirs to the 


throne. Has personal portfolio 
of stocks and shares, thought to 
be worth more than £2m, would 
not finance the divorce. 

As part of the eventual di- 
vorce settlement the Princess 
is expected to continue living at 
Kensington Palace, although ft 
is unlikely that the Prince will 
agree to her request to retain 
an office at St James's Palace, 
dose to the Prince’s London 
apartment 

Mounting speculation that 
the Princess, as the mother of 
a future king, will, contrary to 
earlier reports, retain the style 
“Her Royal Highness", is 
doubtful. It is more likely that 
she wDl be addressed “Diana, 
Princess of Wales". 

Agreement must also be con- 
cluded, involving 10 Downing 
Street and the Foreign Office, 


on the Princess’s future public 
role and the status of any over- 
seas visits by her. She has ex- 
pressed a wish to be a “goodwill 
ambassador” for Britain, as 
well as a “Queen of Hearts” 
raising hinds for charity and 
comforting the sick and needy. 

The divorce settlement wul 
include a so-called “gagging 
clause” restraining the Princess 
- and presumably the Prince - 
from publishing details about 
their failed relationship or go- 
ingpublic in any other way. 

There is agreement between 
the couple that access to their 
children. Prince William, 14, and 
11-year-old Prince Hairy, will 
be shared equally. Both the 
Prince of Wales and the 
Princess will have a continued 
dose involvement in their sons’ 
upbringing. 
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Prince Cftaries: Liquidity problem 
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pesig ne dYor Once again, Dell delivers more than ever for less than ever. For a limited period, our extra-powerful 1 20 MHz 
;j #H Dimension'" P120t is only £999 (£1,203.20 incl. delivery and VAT). But its low price doesn't mean 
a low spec: you get 16Mb of EDO RAM, 256 Kb Cache, 1Gb Hard Drive, Six Speed CD-ROM Drive, 
integrated 64-bit PCI Local Bus Video and Microsoft® Windows 95. Plus, of course, the reliability and 
award-winning support you’d expect from the UK's largest direct PC manufacturer* But you must act 
quickly. Call us now on 01344 724632 and upgrade to a 
WlftWf mean machine at a lean price. * 081 
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CLARE GARNER 


Some British blacks supported 
trams other than England in 
Euro 96 because they felt the 
torrent of nationalism verged on 
xenophobia, according to a sur- 
vey by Britain's leading black 
newspaper published tomor- 
row. 

More than half of the re- 
spondents in a poll by The 
Voice of Afro-Caribbcan foot- 
ball supporters aged between 19 
and 53 said they refused to back 
the two British teams in the 
international tournament. 
Some said they backed teams 
with the largest contingent of 
black players, such as Holland 
and France, but they preferred 
even Germany, which had- no 
black players, to England. 

One respondent felt so 
strongly that he hailed Gareth 
Southgate's crucial penalty miss 
as “the foot of God". Another 
complained that there were 


insufficient black players in the 
England side, saying: “Les 
Ferdinand should have been 
there. They only used Ince. 
That wasn't right Regardless of 
the strategic validity, or not, [of 
Terry Venables's decision] it is 
the visual image that counts." 

Herman Ousley, chairman of 
the Commission for Racial 
Equality and the Advisory 
Group Against Racism and In- 
timidation (AGAR1), which 
tackles violence in football in- 
sisted that the subject must be 
debated in a wider context 
Why, he asked, did so many 
Scots, for example, celebrate the 
England defeat? 

Mr Ousley believes some 
blacks turned their backs on the 
England side for fear of what 
would, follow' an. England vic- 
tory. “What was natural 
patriotism turns to nationalism 
and becomes tinged with 


Lone voice: A rare black face among England supporters ait Wembley during Euro 96 


Photograph: Laurence Griffiths 


xenophobia as part of the 
jingoism. A lot of people feel 


they have been at the sharp end 
of that sort of diatribe. 
What was most worrying for 
them is: ‘Should England win 
this Euro 96 it. wilt, be^ 
neve rending.'’ • •’ ■*- 

He added: ' ^Blacks Would . 
undoubtedly identify with teams 
with more black players. It's very 
natural when they feel there 
isn’t the same representation 
that they can empathise with 


wi thin the national football 
side." 

The survey again raises the 
question: “What does it mean 
to be British?? and recalls the 
infamous “cricket ’.test" 
proposed .by Lord TfebbiL . In 
1990 the former cabinet 
minis ter told tfieEcs Angeles 
Tones that “a large proportion 
of Asian immigrants would fail 
this test of British nationality." 


It was, he said, an “interesting 
test". ‘Are you still harking 
back to where yon come fro m 
- or supporting where you 
are?" A nation is a nation “for 
what it shares in common", he . 
said. 

His views bad not changed 
yesterday: “It could be applied 
la the Engfisb in Australia, the 
Spanish in America _ it doesn't 
matter. The question is: Are 


A ONCE IN A 


MILLENNIUM OLLER 


people integrated?’ Do people 
wish to integrate into the soci- 
ety in which they live or do they 
wish to live in a ghetto. 

Blacks should, he argued, 
follow the Jewish example. 
“The. Jewish population has 
answered the question very 
clearly -by working in the 
country they lived in and adapt- 
ing Its values. It integrates while 
maintaining its own identify. 
Others should look to the same 
idea." 

The choice is simple, 
according to Lord TfebbiL “Do 
you deal with it [the “problem") 
by integrating or by going into 
a ghetto. People have to make 
up their own minds. If you 
look at athletics one sees 
mainly ethnic teams and I fan- 
cy that most of the blacks who 
are in athletics for Britain are 
proud of carrying that flag. The 
fact that you don't find terribly 
many white runners in many 
events, that’s one of those thing?; 
isn’t it? Presumably they’ve 
selected the best. For me there 
are two criteria: one, do you 
wish to integrate. Two. do you 
select on merit I'm in favour of 
integration and merit. 

“If you say it [integration] 


hasn't happened yet. I'd point 
;out that it was a long time af- 
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lout that it was a long time af- 
ter centra] and eastern Euro- 
peans arrived here before they 
found themselves in govern- 
ment coping with sneering id- 
iots saying there were more 
Estonians than Etonians in 
Margaret Thatcher’s govern- 
ment." 


Scotland was free to support 
whoever it liked, and it said 
nothing of a British identity cri- 
sis, he said. “In football there 
isn't a United Kingdom team. 
Who you support after yoar first 
country is up to you. 1 happen 
to have been born in Middlesex. 
That doesn’t mean to say I 
wouldn't have a view on 
whether Yorkshire or Lan- 
cashire should win the county 
championship." 

Ainsley Harriot, the blade 
celebrity chef felt there would 
have been room for a few more 
black faces “just to balance it". 
He suspects a “little bit" of 
discrimination in selection does 
occur adding that it is no 
accident that blacks are more 
successful in individual than 
team sports. “I know Ian Wright 
for instance, and I talk to him 
about it. He said there’s a real 
bonding between the lads 
themselves but it’s ups Lairs at 
the at chairmanship level where 
they are very protective about 
what they want their dub to be. 
That generation thinks that 
way perhaps.". 

And did Ainsley support 
England when he went to 
Wembley for the semi-finals? 
“Of course. I’ve been born 
here. There’s no denying it" But 
when it comes to cricket it’s 
different “I originate from 
Jamaica and I'm very proud of 
my roots. My cousin is the 
[former] West Indian wicket- 
keeper Jeffrey Dujon, so I 
always support the West Indies 
in cricket" 


Despite ministerial pnxesla- 
tions a national nrintaumwage 

would not oostjobs, according 

to a seminal investigation con- 
dbctedbyonc ofBntam’S lead- 
ing experts on the issue. ; 

Employers expect that a fu- 
ture Labour government weak* 
fe the rate at around £3.50 an 
hour which would have no im- 
pact on total employment. Dr 
Fred Bayliss points ont in a pa- 
per published by the Empky- 
meat Policy Institute which 
declares itself “neutral" in the 
debaie. . . 

“Even if some sections erf in- 
dustry are severely affected by 
a NmW [national, rnmnoun. 
wage] this does not necessarily 


imply the kind of ‘devastation 
of jobs predicted by some op- 
ponents of the policy." Dt 
B ayliss says. 

Some ministers have talked 
of hundreds of thousands of job 
losses. 

Because of the paper's prac- 
tical tone and the eminence of 
itsauihor, a former chairman of 
the institute, the £3-50 figure - 
uprated in line with prices -is 
now likely to become something 
of a benchmark for Labour, in 
private at least. 

The biggest unions are 
present!}’ demanding £4.26 an 
hour, while the Trades Union 
Congress in a confidential doc- 



lan McCartney: Report 
‘vindicates Labour policy’ 


Labour winning 
minds in Tory 
heartlands 
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Labour is making deep inroads 
in the traditional Tory strong- 
holds of south-east England. 

Local elections and by-elec- 
tion results this year show that 
there has been a steady rise in 
Labour fortunes. Big majorities 
have been swept aside with 
regularity during this Parlia- 
ment. Christchurch, Newbury, 
and Eastleigh - nowhere has 
proved a “safe" seat. 

_ Then the May local elec- 
tions saw Labour take a thump- 
ing 38 per cent share of the vote 
compared to the Tories’ 31.4 per 
cent and the Liberal Democrats' 
26 per cenL 

The question mark for 
Labour is whether it can upset 
the by-election form book and 
supplant the Liberal Democrats 
as the main challenger at the 
general election. 

Andrew Howard, for in- 
stance, Labour’s 34-year old 
candidate in Reigate, Surrey, is 
insistent that his high profile as 
a borough councillor will enable 
him to steal a march. 

“Tony Blair goes down ex- 
tremely weQ in this area. Hie old 
negative image of the 1980s has 
gone," said Mr Howard. He be- 
lieves the same transformation 
of attitude has occurred across 
the traditionally Tory seats of the 
South-east, outside London. 

Labour’s gained 38 per cent 
of the May vote in an area cov- 
ering East Anglia, Kent, Surrey, 
and East and West Sussex. In 
1992, the party’s share in equiv- 
alent elections was 24 per cent 
compared to the Tones' 47.6 
and the Liberal Democrats' 
232 per cenL The picture in the 
other Home Counties is similar. 

Labour’s task has been to at- 
tract the votes of disillusioned 
Tory supporters rather than 
watch them go to Paddy Ash- 
down. The tide appeared to turn 
at the Eastleigh bv-election two 
years ago. The Liberal De- 


Turning tide: 

Party shedding 
negative image 
of the 80 s in 
the South 


mocrats took the seat as ex- 
pected. but instead of the 
Labour vote being squeezed to 
nothing - the usual rate of par- 
ties lying third at the start of a 
by-election - the party polled a 
respectable 15,234 and pushed 
the Tbries into third place. 

Eastleigh, though a useful 
mode], is technically outside 
Labour’s version of the South- 
east region. Kent is not, and 
there more people habitually 
vote Labour than do in Glas- 
gow. How many more might 
vote for Mr Blair’s party if it ap- 
peared they actually had a 
chance of returning a Labour 
MP? 

After decades of unbroken 
Tory rule, Reigate borough 
council is a joint Labour-Libera] 
Democrat administration. 

Both parties have 14 sp-atc 
compared to the Tories’ 15, 
though outride observers regard 
Labour as the dominant part- 
ner. Last May, Labour won 
34.88 per cent of the local vote, 
the liberal Democrats 32JJ8, 
and the Conservatives 32.24. 

However, party officials are 
not rushing to add the seat to 
their target list for a general 


election. A 20 per cent swung 
would be needed to win. Much 
more likely to change hands are 
the 15 seals in the wider South- 
east requiring a swing of no 
more than 5 per cent to Labour. 

Acknowledging the threat, 
ministers John TOitts, MP for 
Slough, and Nicholas Soames 
(Crawley), have already taken 
the “chicken run” to safer con- 
stituencies. 


ument favours a figure nearer 
£3.65. Thepaperwarns that em- 
ployers believe the possible in- 
flationary consequences of die 
sum are more significant than 
the effect on jobs, although 
the “price effects" should not be 
too severe. 

Ian McCartney; a Labour 
employment spokesman, yes- 
terday greeted the report as a 
vindication of its policy, while the 
Government may now be keen 
to emphasise the mflattonaiy im- 
pact, however limited. 

Dr Bayliss argues in the re- 
port, Employers and a Nation- 
al Minimum Wage, that the 
effect of the statutory mfnnrnwn 
will vary markedly between dif- 
ferent industries. 

The sectors most affected - 
catering, textiles and industri- 
al deaning-will experience “ac- 
celerated restructuring". Many 
small companies will come un- 
der “severe pressure" and they 
will have to fi gh t to survive. 

_ In some cases prices will 
rise, although there will be “lit- 
tle or no impact" on jobs be- 
cause surviving companies will 
take over contracts and offer 
“replacement" jobs. Dr Bayliss 
says. 

Some companies argued that 
the minimum should be phased 
in rather that brought m as a 
“big bang". While Labour has 
indicated that the rate for 16- 
and 17-year-olds would be low- 
er, employers also contended 
that adult trainees should be ex- 
empt from the full rate. 

In interviews with 25 senior 
managers in the public and pri- 
vate sectors and officials of 
employers* organisations, Dr 
Bayliss found that pay differ- 
entials were another worry. 

He suggests that “modes tv 
should prevail" in the process 
of setting the rate or that a fu- 
ture Labour government might 
consider a more general form 
of pay policy to contain the in- 
flationary impact. 

T^ereport suwesis that the 
Low pay Com m ission, envis- ■ 
aged by Labour as an advkoiy i 

body to government, should be 1 

able to mount its owninquiries 
and be responsible for inspec- 
tion and enforcement 
Dr Bayliss concludes: “The 
devil is in the detail. The com- 
mission must examine how the 
minimum wfl] work at different 
levels. It is better to anticipate 
the potential pitfalls in advance 
than to have to react when 




those employers hardest hir 
start to shout." 


Polly Toynbee, page 15 
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Bomb-blast estate to 
get £6m aid package 


n 
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New horizon: Residents of bomb-damaged Lantern House, which is to be demolished and replaced by low-rise flats Photograph: Kalpesh Lathigra 


ROS WYNNE-JONES 

The Docklands council estate 
badly damaged by the IRA. 
bomb attack in February is to 
receive £6m in government aid* 

Details of the loan emerged 
as Michael Heseltine, the 
Deputy Prime Minister, 
pledged assistance to 

help rebuild the centre of Man- 
chester in the wake of last 
month's IRA bomb attack. 

The Docklands explosion 
caused serious damage to parts 
of the Barkan tine Estate, near 
South Quay. The ffimwiB go to- 
wards demolishing Lantern 
House, a 1960s council block, 
and bufldmg 40 low-rise flats in 
their place. An additional 49 
new homes win be baD tan near- 
by rites made available by the 
London Docklands Develop- 
ment Corporation. 

The four tower blocks on the 
estate, which suffered consid- 
erable damage, win also bene- 
fit from die money, which has 


been awarded by the Depart- 
ment erf tte Environment In ad- 
dition, a small garden is to be 
developed In recognition of die 
courage of local residents”. 

In the days after the bomb, 
residents of the Isle of Dogs 
com plaine d that government at- 
tention was centred on repair- 
ing damage to the commercial 
buildings at the expense of lo- 
cal people who had seen their 
home wrecked. 

David Curry, the Housing 
Minister, said: “This addition- 
al fmng y fulfils the coiinmtmem 
we gave immediately following 
the bombing, that the necessary 
funding would be made avail- 
able to taddeurgentiy the bomb 
damaged blocks andacceJerate 
the existing Estate Action 
scheme.” The money will bring 
total government support fbr the 
national Estate Action scheme, 
which aims to regenerate run- 
down estates, to £3Qm. 

A majority of local residents 
have still received no compen- 


sation or assistance from the 
government for damage to per- 
sonal possessions, however. A 
handful have been offered loans 
by the Department of Social Se- 
curity, which most have had to 
turn down because they cannot 
afford repayments. Stephen 
Molyneaux, a load councillor, 
said: *Tt is a pity that the DSS 
have not shown the same spir- 
it towards bomb victims that the 
Department of the Environ- 
ment have shown." 

Campaigners in Manchester 
and Ibwer Hamlets have sug- 
gested a central fond to cover 
future bomb-damage, but Mr 
Heseltine last week ruled out 
blanket help for bomb victims. 
Annonncinga£5O,0OO donation 
to the Lord Mayor’s appeal to 
help Manchester cope with im- 
mediate problems, he said he 
had to moke it dear the Gov- 
ernment could not introduce a 
“post-hod* insurance scheme. 
“If I were to do that no [busi- 
ness] would ever insure again.” 


G7 urged 
to unite 
against 
terrorism 


COUN BROWN 

Chief Political Correspondent 

A plan to establish "centres of 
excellence" in combating ter- 
rorism is to be put to a meet- 
ing of ministers from the world's 
top seven developed countries 
by Michael Howard, the Home 
Secretary'. 

Mr Howard said yesterday he 
will also call for criradition to 
be improved between coun- 
tries. and for terrorists to be de- 
nied refugee status at the 
meeting of G7 ministers to be 
held in the wake of the IRA 
bombings in Manchester and 
Osnabrilck. and the separate at- 
tack on a US base in Dhahran. 
Saudi .Arabia. 

Home Office officials said 
last night that the aim was to 
create a register so that coun- 
tries can call on experts, such as 
Japanese security services who 
dealt with recent chemical at- 
tacks on their underground rail 
network by members of a reli- 
gious cult. 

The renewal of violence by 
the IRA Is threatening to em- 
barrass the Irish government, 
which takes over the presiden- 
cy of the European Union today. 

Andrew Hunter, chairman 6t 
the Ton backbench Northern 
Ireland committee. folJ Sky 
News that he would by urging 
the Prime Minister and North- 
ern Ireland Secretary, Sir 
Pair. A Mavhew. to consider the 
remiioduciionol internment to 
combat the heightened threat 
trout the IRA ‘ 

Mr Hunter admitted such a 
polic. - which might involve in- 
terr.ir.g Sinr. Fein members 
'■tick .:s Martm McGemness - 
could be counter-productive 
.:nd ada.-d that t!i-e limine had 
to be rich: and tiler e hud 'to be 
public -tippert for it. But he 
said. "1 think loe’iegot tos.iv 
to yourself wha! i> the lesser of 
•cm": mtrmging, as some would 
argue, the right-*'! a minority, 
or protecting the nujoritv 
again-! ihe threat of being 
killed or maimed In bombs." 

The Ins!: Panic Minister. 


John Bruton, and John Major 
arc expected to intensity the se- 
curity action against the IRA in 
the wake of the Osnabrack at- 
tack. and the killing of a Gar- 
da special branch officer in the 
Republic. 

British intelligence sources 
warned ministers before the 
mortar attack on the Osnabrilck 
base in Germany that the IRA 
is planning to mount a bomb- 
ing campaign in another major 
British city. 

Ministers believe the IRA 
may then seek to force Sinn Fein 
into the talks by calling a cease- 
fire. Mr Biuton made it dear, 
when he condemned the killines 
yesterday on the BBC's Break- 
fast with Frost programme, that 
the two governments would ac- 
cept a ceasefire, but would re- 
quire the Republicans to accept 
ihe six Mitchell principles, in- 
cluding renouncing violence, 
before Sinn Fein was admitted 
to talks. 

The IRAs continuing cam- 
paign of violence was “utterly 
pointless and self-defeating", 
Mr Bruton said. “You will nev- 
er unite people in any way by 
fighting, or by promoting fight- 
ing ... That’s something a six- 
year-old child understands, but 
unfortunately, the people who 
are pursuing this tactic don't un- 
do rsi and." 

He said Friday's assault on 
ihe Osnabruek army base was 
"appalling, when you think 
jbou*. the number of soldiers 
and iheir families, who are en- 
gaged in a peace-keeping exor- 
cise in Europe, how many of 
their, could have been killed by 
this mort jr attack". 

He went on: “It's obviously a 
continuation or the campaign of 
' it 'lencc by the IRA, and it is ut- 
terly pointless. 

“They used violence for 25 
years, and all they did was 
bring hardship on everybody, 
but particularly on the people 
who have supported them. It is 
a completely useless and self-de- 
tcating campaign." 

Irish plans, page 10 

Being Irish in Britain, pagel4 


CAR INSURANCE 





Message to Fisheries Minister . 
Rt Hon Tony Baldry MP, 


Regarding industrial fishing for sandeels on the Wee Bankie off 
the Scottish coast and other areas of the North Sea. 


“Recognizing the importance of protecting the 
marine environment and conserving fish feeding, 
spawning and nursery grounds, the following 
organizations and individuals call on the UK 
Government to ensure that urgent measures are 
taken to control industrial fishing in sensitive areas. 


99 


Alex Falconer, MEP 

Arbroath Fishermen’s 
Association 

David Bellamy 

Fife Fisherman’s 
Association 

The Fishermen’s 
Association Limited 

Fishermen’s Mutual 
Association ( Pittenweem ) 

Friends of the Earth 

Greenpeace UK 

Jonathon Porritt 


Marine Conservation 
Society 

Royal Society for the 
Protection of Birds 

The Salmon and Trout 
Association 

Scottish Wildlife Trust 

Tony Rice, Southampton 
Oceanography Centre 

The Wildlife Trusts 
(Royal Society for 
Nature Conservation) 

World Wide Fund 
for Nature 


If you also support this statement, please call the Greenpeace 
campaign information. line on 0171 865 8252. 

Or write to the Fisheries Campaign, Greenpeace, Canonbury Villas, London N i 2PN. 
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Theory exam: Multiple-choice questions introduced today 

First candidates sit 
written driving test 


CLARE GARNER 

From today, il will no longer be 
enough for learner drivers to 
show (heir examiner that they 
can drive. They will also have to 
prove that they knew the the- 
ory In' completing 35 multiple- 
choice questions. 

The first candidates will to- 
day take the written test set by 
the Driving Standards Author- 
ity (DSA). and a week later, they 
will bear by post whether they 
haw passed by getting at least 
2b of the 35 questions right. 

Until 1 January 1997, the 
practical test can still be taken 
first, but after that learners will 


have to pass the written one, 
before booking for the driving 
part 

More than 3,500 candidates 
will lake the written test - 
which costs £15 on top of the 
£28.50 fee for the old one - at 
44 centres today and more than 

8,000 will follow tomorrow. 

There are over 60,000 booking 
for the first fortnight and more 
than 88,000 for the first month. 

In the most radical move in 
its 60-year history, the DSA has 
introduced the test in order (o 
build up the “hazard-awareness 
skills** of young drivers. The 17- 
to 25-year -old age group is in- 
volved in 28 per cent of acci- 


dents but accounts for only 16 
per cent of all drivers. 

However, a safety group 
warned yesterday that the new 
theory section, which replaces 
the Highway Code oral quiz, will 

not be enough substantially to 
reduce accidents involving 
young motorists. 

A report from the Parlia- 
mentary Advisory Council for 
Transport Safety (Pacts) called 
for a comprehensive package of 
measures to improve training, 
including giving instructors 
more say in when a candidate 
is ready to take their test. 

The 40-minute written test 
consists of 35 questions which 


How well do you know the Highway Code? 


Are you a good driver? 

Three questions from the new test: 

1. You are involved in an accident and are un- 
able to produce your insurance certificate. You 
must report the accident to the police within: 
a) 24 hours: b) 48 hours; c) 5 days: d) 14 days 

2. How can you best control your vehicle when 
driving in snow? a) by driving slowly in a high 


gear, b) staying in a tower gear and gripping the 
steering wheel; c) driving in first gear; d) keep- 
ing the revs high and slipping the dutch , 

3. By mistake you go past your motoway exit 
Ybu should; a) cany onto the next exit; b) care- 
fully reverse on the hard shoulder, c) reverse in 
the left hand lane; d) make a U-tum. 
Answers: 1 a. 2 a. 3 a. 


have been selected at random 
from a 1st of 600, based on the 
Highway Code. They range 
from the medical effects of al- 
cohol car maintenance, base first 
aid and the to punishments for 
driving offences. 

It trill be held at 139 centres 
nationwide, and be given to all 
1.7 million car, motorcycle, bus 
and lorry drivers who apply for 
licences each year. 

The DSA believes learners 
wQl sail through the test as long 
as they “prepare carefully and 
apply common sense'*. A 
spokesman said yesterday: “We 
are anticipating that there will 
be a better pass rate for the writ- 
ten test than there is for the 
practical test which is only 
passed first time by about half 
the candidates." 

The British School of Mo- 
toring, Britain's biggest driving 
instruction company, was less 
hopeful. In mock tests of near- 
ly 500 candidates only 30 per 
cent achieved the 75 per cent 
pass rate required and just one 
scored 100 per cent. 



Maritime revival: L/ttfe Mint, an 83-year-old Brixham fishing smack restored by John Shoppe rd of Sussex, dredging 
for oysters in Swansea Bay at the weekend. The oyster beds have lain fallow for 50 years Photograph: Rob Stratton 


New Savings Rates from the Bristol & West. 

Effective 1st July 1996 (unless otherwise stated), 
t Effective 9th July 19 96. 1+ Fixed with effect from 1st July 1996 until 31st December 1996. 


ACCOUNT 

■r 

GROSS RATE 
Of INTEREST 
PA* 

(VARIABLE) 

NET PA** 

INSTANT ACCESS DEPOSIT 

£100.000+ 

3.00% 

2.4 0% 


£50,000+ 

3.00% 

2.40% 


£25.000+ 

285% 

2.28% 


£10.000+ 

2.55% 

2.04% 


£5.000+ 

2.05% 

1.64% 


£2.000+ 

1.80% 

1.44% 


£1.000+ 

1.60% 

1.28% 


£500+ 

1.35% 

1.08% 


£1+ 

0.20% 

0.16% 

90 DAY NOTICE ACCOUNT 

£100.000+ 

4.30% 

3.44% 

Interest paid annually. 

£50.000+ 

4.15% 

3.32% 


£25.000+ 

385% 

3.08% 


£10.000+ 

3.35% 

2.68% 


£5.000+ 

2.80% 

2J4% 


£2.500+ 

2-50% 

2.00% 


£50 0+ 

2.35% 

1.88% 

90 DAY NOTICE ACCOUNT 

£100.000+ 

4.22% 

3.37% 

interest paid monthly. 

£50.000* 

4.07% 

3.26% 


£25.000+ 

3.78% 

3.03% 


£10.000+ 

3.30% 

2.64% 


£5.000+ 

2.76% 

281% 


E2.S00+ 

2.47% 

1.98% 


£500+ 

2.33% 

1.86% 

ONE YEAR OPTION BOND DEPOSIT 

£100.000+ 

5.70% 

4.56% 

Variable (Issue 1) and Fixed tissue 3) 

£50.000+ 

5.70% 

4.56% 

Rate Options paying interest annually. 

£25.000+ 

5.65% 

4.52% 


£10,000+ 

S.6S% 

4.52% 


£5.000+ 

5.65% 

4.52% 

ONE YEAR OPTION BOND DEPOSIT 

£100,000+ 

5.56% 

4.45% 

Variable (Issue 11 and Fued [Issue 31 

£50.000+ 

5.56% 

4.45% 

Rate Options paying interest monthly. 

£25.000+ 

5.51% 

4.41% 


£10.000+ 

5.51% 

4.41% 


£5.000+ 

5.51% 

4.41% 

TESSA TWO DEPOSIT 

£9.000 

5.75% 



£5.000* 

5.45% 



£3.000+ 

S.4S% 



£500+ 

3.65% 


PREMIER SAVER 

£100.000+ 

4.00% 

3.20% 

An instant access accou-.t for investors 

£50.000* 

4.00% 

3.20% 

*ho limit their access eve: a 12 month 

£75.000+ 

3.85% 

3.08% 

-eriod (No m.rhdrawals: 

£10.000+ 

3.55% 

2.84% 


£5.000- 

3.05% 

2.44% 


£2.000+ 

2-80% 

2.24% 


£1.000+ 

2.60% 

2.08% 


£500+ 

2 35% 

1.88% 

Wi'hdrawals) 

£100.000+ 

300% 

2.40% 


£50.000+ 

3 00% 

2.40% 


C2S.OCO+ 

2-85% 

2.28% 


£10.000+ 

2.55% 

2.04% 


£5.000+ 

2.05% 

1.64% 


E7.COO+ 

1.80% 

1.44% 


£1.000+ 

1 . 60 % 

1 28% 


£500+ 

1.35% 

1.08% 

V.Tre r s jn 6 Withdraw-!. »• 

£100.000+ 

2 20% 

1.76% 


£50.000+ 

2.20% 

1.76% 


C25.0CO+ 

2.10% 

1.68% 


£10.000+ 

1.80% 

1.44% 


£5.000+ 

1.40% 

1.12% 


£2,000- 

0 90% 

0.72% 


£1.000+ 

0.25% 

0.20% 


£500+ 

0-25% 

0.20% 

PREMIER PLUS CAPITAL ISSUE 1 

£100.000+ 

4.30% 

3.44% 

>ree -is-iths notice reij.red far 

£50.000* 

4.15% 

3.32% 

w-rhdraria; -.Rates also jppjy to 

£25.000+ 

3 85% 

3.08% 

jujrjn:e«j investmer: Account Issue 5 

£10.000+ 

3.35% 

2.68% 

j~4 'iiiar-i^leed Irwesf—enr Account 

£5.000+ 

2.80% 

2.24% 

Extra issue I) 

£2.000+ 

2.50% 

2.00% 


£500+ 

2.35% 

1.88% 

PREMIER PLUS MONTHLY INCOME 

£100.000+ 

4.22% 

3.37% 

ISSUE 1 

£50.000+ 

4.07% 

3-26% 

Th-oe months notice required for 

£25.000+ 

3.78% 

3.03% 

wl’sJ'jw!, and interest paid monthly. 

£10,000+ 

3.30% 

2.64% 


£5.000+ 

2.76% 

2.21% 


£2.000+ 

2.47% 

1.98% 


£500+ 

2.33% 

X.86% 

PREMIER OPTION BOND 

£100.000+ 

4.90% 

3.92% 

Var.jbre Sate Option pitying interest six 

£50.000* 

4.90% 

3.92% 

r-onrhV,. issues A. B. >■„ D. £ and F. 

£25.000+ 

4.70% 

3-76% 


£5.000+ 

4.45% 

3.56% 

PREMIER OPTION BOND 

£100.000+ 

4.79% 

3-83% 

Varaiie Option mmg interest 

£50.000+ 

4.79% 

3.83% 

recn!fc\. issues A. B. S. D. E and f. 

£25.000* 

4 60% 

3.68% 


£5.000+ 

4.36% 

3.49% 


£100.000+ 

520% 

4.16% 

PREMIER OPTION BOHDtf 

£50.000+ 

5.20% 

4.16% 

rueC Pare Qpbsn pav'n; interest six 

£25.000+ 

5 00% 

4.00% 

noithif. Issue 8 

£5.000+ 

4.75% 

3.80% 


ACCOUNT 



NET PA** 

PREMIER OPTION BOHDtt 

£ 100.000 + 

5.08% 

4.06% 

Fixed Rate Option paying Interest 

£50.000+ 

5,08% 

4.06% 

monthly. Issue B. 

£25.000+ 

4.89% 

3.91% 

£5.000+ 

4.65% 

3.72% 

PREMIER TWELVE 

£100,000+ 

5.70% 

4.56% 

Variable (Issue 1) and Fixed (Issue 3) 

£50.000+ 

5.70% 

4.56% 

Rate Options paying interest annually. 

£25.000+ 

5.65% 

4.52% 

£10,000* 

5.65% 

4.52% 


£5.000+ 

5.65% 

4.52% 

PREMIER TWELVE 

£100,000+ 

5.56% 

4.45% 

Variable (Issue 1) and Fixed (Issue 3) 

£50.000+ 

5.56% 

4.45% 

Rate Options paying Interest monthly. 

£25.000+ 

5.51% 

4.41% 

£10.000+ 

5.51% 

4.41% 


£5.000+ 

5.51% 

4.41% 

PREMIER TESSA 

iiii 

5.75% 
5.45% ' 

5.45% 
3.65% 


PREMIER RESERVE BOND 

£1.000+ 

5.55% 

4.44% 

SECURE INVESTMENT ACCOUNT 
(Issue 4). 

£2.000+ 

6_20% 

4.96% 

CHARITY ACCOUNT 

£1+ 

2.60% 

2.08% 

FULLY PAID SHARE 

£50.000+ 

2.18% 

1.74% 

(Rates also apply to Cheshunt Investment 

£25.000+ 

2.08% 

1.66% 

Share. Cheshunt Clubs. Cheshunt Ex-Thrift 

£10.000+ 

1.79% 

1.43% 

and Cheshunt Subs. Share, all no longer 

£5.000+ 

1.39% 

1.11% 

available). 

£2.000+ 

0.90% 

0.72% 


£500+ 

0.25% 

0.20% 


£1+ 

0.20% 

0.16% 

SELECT 

£50.000+ 

2.20% 

1.76% 

(No longer available). 

£25.000+ 

2.10% 

1.68% 

£10.000+ 

1-80% 

1.44% 


£5.000+ 

1.40% 

1.12% 


£2.000+ 

0.90% 

0.72% 


£500+ 

0.25% 

0.20% 


£1+ 

0.20% 

0.16% 


An instant access account tor investors who want a choice of access options (Rates also 
apply to Bonus Bond Select and Balanced Bond Select!. In addition, also applies to the 
following accounts which are no longer available: High 3o, Hilife, Overseas 3 Month 
Capital Account, Overseas Prime Access account (T). Cheshunt Foreign 90. Cheshunl 
Instant Access, Cheshunt Foreign Instant. Cheshunt Instant Gross. Cheshunt Charily 
Instant. Ex Aid to Thrift, Guaranteed Investment Account Issues 1. 2. 3. 4. 6. 7. 8, 9. 10. 
11, 12. 13. IA. 15. 16. 17 ft 18. No 1 Capital It), Triple Bonus (t). Bristol Plus. 

MoneyUnk. Snoopy, Guaranteed Equity Bond 3 Year Issue 1. Guaranteed Equity Bond 3 
Vear Issue 3. Bonus Interest Bond Issue 1. Capital Maker Bond and Capital Maker TESSA. 


SPECIAL MONTHLY INCOME 
(No longer available) Rates also apply to 
High 30 Monthly income, Cheshunt Instant 
Income, Better Option Bond Income Issue 1 
ft 2, Overseas Monthly Income ft). No 1 
Income (T). Triple Bonus Monthly Income 
(1). all no longer available. 

CHESHUNT SPECIAL 90 (CAPITA!) 

(No longer available) Rates also apply to 
Cheshunt Special 90 (Gross) and Cheshunt 
Charity 90, all no longer available. 


CHESHUNT SPECIAL 90 INCOME 
(No longer available). 


BONUS BOND 

Issue 2 (No longer available). 

BONUS INCOME BOND 

Issue 2 (No longer available). 


CHESHUNT TESSA 

(No longer available) Rates also apply to 
Cheshunt Port. Linked and Cheshunt Port. 
Fund, all no longer available. 

BALMORAL HIGH INTEREST ACCOUNT 
(No longer available) (Also Balmoral Fixed 
Rate Bond Issue I and II and Balmoral 
Limited Edition Bondi. 


BALMORAL MONTHLY INCOME ACCOUNT 
(No longer available) (Also Balmoral 
Limited Edition Bond (Monthly Income)). 


£50.000+ 

£25.000+ 

£ 10 , 000 + 

£5,000+ 

£2.000+ 

£500+ 

£1+ 

£50.000+ 

£20.000+ 

£5.000+ 

£500+ 

£1 + 

£50,000+ 

£ 20 . 000 + 

£5.000+ 

£500+ 

£1+ 

£25.000+ 

£ 10 . 000 + 

£5.000+ 

£25.000+ 

£ 10 . 000 + 

£5.000+ 

£ 1 + 


£100,000+ 

£50.000+ 

£25.000+ 

fl0.000+ 

£2.006+ 

£100,000+ 

£50.000+ 

£25.000+ 

£ 10 . 000 + 

£ 2 . 000 + 


2.18% 

2.08*S. 

1.79% 

1.39% 

0.90% 

0.25% 

0.20% 

3.60% 

3.30% 

2.30% 

1.90% 

0 . 20 % 

3.54% 

3.25% 

2.28% 

1 . 88 % 

020 % 

5.20% 

4.70% 

4.20% 

5.08% 

4.60% 

4.12% 

4.40% 


4.00% 

3.85% 

3.80% 

3.50% 

2.65% 

3.93% 

3.78% 

3.74% 

3.45% 

2.62% 


1.74% 

1 . 66 % 

1.43% 

1 . 11 % 

0.72% 

0 . 20 % 

0.16% 

2.88% 

2.64% 

1- 84% 
1.52% 
0.16% 

283% 

2- 60% 
182% 
1.51% 
0.16% 

4.16% 

3.76% 

3.36% 

4.06% 

3.68% 

3.30% 


3.20% 

3.08% 

3.04% 

2.80% 

2.12% 

3.14% 

3.03% 

2.99% 

2.76% 

P.09% 


Notice for Premier Option bond (Issue C) Account Holders 

The Sfltwly is introc* mg revised Terms ft Conditions to take effect from 1st August 1996. The purpose of this Is to make Terms & Conditions easier for you to understand, and to clarify 
•he circumstances tn *n.ch future changes to Terms ft Conditions may be made and when interest rates may be varied. A copy of the revised Terms ft Conditions is available from any of the 

Society's branches or from Head Office. 
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Race for £2bn Nimrod 
contract enters last lap 


COLIN BROWN 

Chief Political Correspondent 

British Aerospace is set to win 
a fierce lobbying battle at West- 
minster against GEC-Marconi, 
the British electronics giant, for 
a £2bn contract to replace the 
ageing fleet of 25 Nimrod mar- 
itime patrol aircraft 

Defence ministers rejected a 
last-minute appeal by GEC- 
Marconi for a 90-day delay 
with an offer to cut the price of 
their bid by £150m. “It lodes like 
an admission of defeat,” one 
Whitehall source said. “Winners 
don't cry fouL” The decision is 
expected to go to BAe after a 
meeting next Thursday of the 
Overseas -Policy and Defence 
(OPD) Cabinet committee 
chaired by John Major. 

The battle has involved black 
propaganda, splits between Tory 
MR}, hints that the decision 
could help some Tory con- 
stituencies, and a desperate 
lobbying campaign to convince 
MPs that one project is more 
“British’’ than the other. 

Intense lobbying has been go- 
ing on for Orion 2000 - the bid 


involving GEC electronics and 
planes supplied by the United 
States company, Lockheed; and 
Nimrod 2000 - the “cheap op- 
tion' 1 of refurbishing the old air- 
craft by BAe with new electronics 
by the US Boeing corporation. 

BAe hired Hugh Colver, the 
former chief press officer at 
Conservative Central Office, 
to lobby MPs discreetly. GEC- 
Marconi hired APCO UK as 
public relations advisers, and in- 
stalled simulators at an office 
block near the Commons to 
demonstrate the technology to 
more than 50 MPs. 

Both sides competed with 
claims of the number of British 
jobs they would create. One 
side pointed out that two Cabi- 
net ministers wilh GEC-Marconi 
plants nearby their constituencies 
- (he Foreign Secretary, Malcolm 
Rifitind, and Ian Lang, President 
of the Board ofTrade- were both 
on the OPD committee. 

Orion 2000 claimed that it 
would provide 7.000 jobs in the 
United Kingdom; 50 percent of 
the aircraft would come from 
UK firms and the Mission Sys- 
tem Avionics - the electronic 


“brains" - would be wholly from 
UK industry. 

Nimrod 2000 claimed that 76 
per cent of the work would go 
to British companies securing 
10,000 high quality jobs. BAe 
bas plants ail over Britain, with 
jobs in north-west Lancashire 
constituencies - including Wyre, 
held by Keith Mans, the chair- 
man of the Tory backbench de- 
fence committee. 

Black propaganda circulating 
at Westminster included claims 
by MPs supporting the Nimrod 
2000 bid that the GEC on- 
board computers would not 
communicate with each other - 
a charge totally denied by GEG 

Orion 2000 supporters rub- 
bished the BAe bid proposing 
to refurbish the old Nimrods. 
which have been in service 
since 1969. They said it could be 
put into service again in 2001 
with a lifespan of 25 years. 

But the final decision may 
rest on the price. Nimrod 2000 
is cheaper, but Orion 2000 of- 
fered a cash-back deal of £2-5 in 
for the next 30 export orders, 
giving the Minis! ly of Defence 
£4bn on exports of 250 planes. 
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INTEREST RATES 

The following Interest rates on our currently marketed 
Investment accounts become effective from 2nd Ju|y 1 996. 


Product 


Balance 


Cross % 
rate 


Gross % 
CAB. rate 


Net % 
rate 


TESSA 


with Annua) Interest 
with Monthly Income 


5.70 

5.56 


5.70 


436 

4.45 


BONUS 90* 

£50.000+ 

5.40 

432 

90 day 

£25.000 to £49.999 

5.10 

4.08 

(Annual Interest rates) 

£10.000 to £24399 

4.90 

3.92 


£5.000 to £9.999 

4.75 

3.80 

* Rates shown Include annual bonus (1 .00% gross. 0.80% net| 



60 DAT ACCOUNT 

£50.000+ 

535 

4.28 

l Annual interest rates) 

£25.000 to £49.999 

5.00 

4.00 


£10.000 to £24.999 

4.75 

3.80 


£5.000 to £9599 

4.00 

330 

CLASSIC GOUJ 

£50.000+ 

3.75 

3.00 

Instant Access 

£25.000 to £49.999 

335 

2.64 

(Annual interest rates) 

£10.000 to £24.999 

3.20 

236 


£3.000 to £9399 

2.70 

2.16 


£500 to 4.999 

2.15 

1.68 


£5 to £499 

0.75 

0.60 

NEW GENERATION 

£5 to £499 

1.70 

136 

ACCOUNT 

(fto- £500 and over, rates as tor Classic Goto Annual) 


for under IBs 




(Arana! interest rates) 




TREASURER'S 

£50.000+ 

3.15 

2.52 

ACCOUNT 

£25.000 to £49.999 

2.70 

2.16 

(Annual Interest rates) 

£10.000 to £24.999 

2.20 

1.76 


£5.000 to £9.999 

1.95 

136 


£500 to £4.999 

1.70 

136 


£5 to £499 

0.25 

0.20 


Far monthly Income aaounts. the gras monthly applied rate has been adjusted to ensure that 
the compounded annual rate cwtmues to equal the gross rate paid an annual Interest aaounts. 

^uiflTHETtaaaB and rarauj? issue variable rates have also been oecrbised. 

FULLOEIMSOF WISEST PATES W ALL ACCOUNTS ARC AVAILABLE AT ALL BRANCHES OF THE S0CEIY. 
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news 


Battle of the Somme commemorations: Veterans pay respects to comrades slaughtered 80 years ago as P ° rtlll ° **** a v ^ 

‘What a waste. 

The biggest 
mistake ever’ 


PAUL TYSON 


Veterans of the Battle of the 
Somme, where 200,000 British 
soldiers were killed in a single 
day, returned yesterday to the 
fields in which they fought, 
some for the first time in 80 
years. 

Five men who survived the 
carnage, the youngest is 100, 
visited the British cemetery at 
Arras and the battlefields where 
the cream of an entire genera- 
tion was wiped out on 1 Julv 
1916. 

At 730 that morning after the 
German lines had been pound- 
ed for a week with one and a 
half million shells, more than 
420,000 troops, most of them 
British, went over the top to 
launch the bloodiest battle in 
military history. 

The Allies vastly outnum- 
bered the Germans yet by night- 
fall the British alone had 
suffered 57,470 dead and 
wounded. The Germans lost just 
185. 

Most of the dead were 
volunteers who answered 
Kitchener's call to arms fight for 
their country and were sent into 
battle with a bare minimum of 
training. 

Donald Hodge, 101, from 
East Storrington, west Sussex, 
said: “The last thing I thought 
about before the war was join- 
ing the army, the old regulars 
were a bunch of scallywags- 
But when the call came, it 
seemed the right thing to do. 

-We had no uniforms or any 
equipment for months, and we 
lived in tents because there 
were no huts to put us up in. 

-My memories of the Somme 
are very mixed. Everything was 
havwire. We were playing ; u by 
ear. The German Chiefs of 
Staff were cleverer than ours 


and they had deep dug-outs so 
most of our bombardment had 
no effect. 

“The first week of July was a 
wholesale slaughter, no end of 
my friends died. The bodies 
were piled up high. 

"We were young and fit and 
we took it all in our stride. 
Whatever the orders were, we 
just obeyed them, that's howwc 
were then.'* 

Mr Hodge, who was in the 
Royal West Kent Regiment, 
added: “I feel it is a duty to 
come back. 1 must come back 
for the sake of my friends who 
lie here. It could so easily have 
been me instead of them. 

“We were very, very close, we 
Lrained together, we marched 
together, we fought together, we 
were closer than brothers but 
you learned to lose friends 
without unduly grieving, oth- 


erwise we would have gone 
mad." 


Mike Lally, 102, from Sal- 
ford, Greater Manchester was 
visiting his older brother James’ 
crave yesterday for the first 
time. “That's the reason I came 
over this time, to find my broth- 
er s grave," he said. 

“Our mother used to visit it 
every year but she never would 
tell us where it was. She never 
used to talk about it." 

The First World War Veter- 
ans' Association, who brought 
Mr Lally and 12 other veterans 
back to France, traced the grave 
through the War Graves Com- 
mission and Mr Lally held onto 
his son's arm and broke down 
in tears as he stood before the 
simple white headstone. 

Afterwards he said: “AD them 
years 1 had never seen it.’’ 
Looking around at the rows of 
neat white gravestones in the 
British cemetery near Anas on 
the Somme, he added: “All 


them lives. What a waste. It was 
the biggest mistake ever. They 
threw so many men into that 
battle, it was a complete waste.” 

Norman Booth, 100, from 
Golcar. near Huddersfield a 
1914 volunteer with the Duke 
of Wellington's Regiment, said: 
“They're shocking, my memo- 
ries of the Somme. 1 thought ii 
was a disgrace that they should 
lose all those men in one day. 

Mr Booth, awarded the DSM 
and Bar, added: “To see all 
those lads slaughtered in that 
swamp, it broke my heart. It 
made me very angry. It still 
docs.” 

The years have clearly done 
nothing to assuage the anger felt 
by many of the veterans who saw 
so many of their contemporaries 
perish. Tom Brennan, 100. a 
gunner, who now lives in a Liv- 
erpool nursing home, said of the 
first day of the Somme: “1 went 
up there that evening and you 
could hardly see the ground for 
the dead." 



Ministers attacked for poor show 


photograph: John Connor 



S^nop^hTfirst day of the Battle ot theSomme 
cost 57,470 British fives. The Germans lost only 


The Government and Ministry 
of Defence were under fire 
from veterans for their “poor 
show” at today's service to com- 
memorate the Battle of the 

Somme, writes Paul lyson. 

Both John Major and 
Michael Portillo . Secretary of 
State for Defence were said to 
be “too busy" to attend the cer- 
emony in Thiepval this morn- 
ing where Somme veterans will 
gather to remember the dead ot 
the bloodiest battle in British 
military histoiy. 

Baroness Thatcher told the 
Sunday' Telegraph that she found 
it “completely incredible that a 


British defence minister should 
not personally represent the 
armed forces". Instead, Sir 
Patrick Mavhew. the Secretary 
of Stale for Northern Ireland, 
will represent the Government. 

ltd Rimmer, 97, who fought 
in France with the King's Ljv- 
erpool Regiment from 1917, 
said: “I think they should have 
sent someone important, the 
Home Secretary made it to 
Dover to see us off so why 
couldn't he make it over here? 

“It is a unique occasion isn t 
it? I think it's a poor show. I 
can’t say I’m angry. I’m more 
disappointed than angry. 


Steve Goodwin, Chairman of 
the First World War Veterans 
Association said: “To the Vet- 
erans themselves it is more im- 
portant that their friends and 

families are around them. 

“We would agree that if the 
Government are going to send 
somebody it should be some- 
body important. We have res- 
cued a lot of These men from 
obscurity and a lot of them will 
be going back to live on their 
own or in nursing homes and for 
one or two in poverty. 

“Those are the matters that 
should be addressed rather 
than whether we get a hand- 


shake or two from a member of 
the Government." 

Others were more forgiving. 
Donald Hodge, aged 101. said: 
“We didn’t ask for any rewards 
at the time and we're not going 
to ask for them now. . 

I have some sympathy with 
what Baroness Thatcher said 
but we don't expect a fuss. 

Told the next official an- 
niversary was in 2016, he added: 
“Well, I* alwavs live in hope. 

An Ministry of Defence 
spokesman said: “Apparently it 
is usual that only the 50th. 7Mh 
and 100th anniversaries are of- 
ficial commemorations. 
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Z^cuVe guaranteed ,o see every day in the Arizona sky. 


From 1st July, Airways are 


introducing a daily London Gatwick-Phoenix-San Diego service. Fo 


information, see your travel agent or call 0345 222111. 



From 27* October, flights are 4 times 


' a ^.Afl flights" go to Phoenix Skv Harbor Tarcmmond Airpon. 


The worlds favourite airline 
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news 


Safety worry as 
‘no-frill’ airlines 
take off in UK 


Tbe recent passengers’ revoh on 
two Escalibnr Airlines flights 
and tbe subsequent liquidation 
of the airline bas raised safety 
fears over the cheap end of the 
air-travel market. 

There is unease is some quar- 
ters over the launch of no-frills 
cheap airlines such as Easyjet 
and Debonair which offer much 
cheaper fares than their more 
conventional rivals. On Debon- 
air, for example, you can fly to 
Barcelona for £99 return, in- 
cluding airport tax. Easyjet of- 
fers £29 one-way faxes to 
Glasgow (although there are 
few seats at that pike and, de- 
pending on availability, you 
have to pay £39, £49, or £59). 

The airlines use older aircraft, 
leased rather than owned, and 
have done away with such ex- 
tra costs as food and drink. 
Costs are kept in a minimum by 
having no tickets and comput- 
erised booking systems which 
require few staff. 

Charter firms have offered 
cheap fares for decades, but the 
entry of these new no-frills car- 
riers into the scheduled market 
is a new test for the Civil Avi- 
ation Authority. Some critics ar- 
gue that the authority should 
not be responsible for both 
commercial promotion and reg- 
ulation of the airline industry. 

The CAA argues that there 
is no problem with safety. It 
points to the fact that flirtings 
operating out of the UK have 


Christian Wolmar reports on the 

arrival of cut-price carriers 


to be licensed , the aircraft have 
to have certificates of airwor- 
thiness and the maintenance 
firms have to be CAA approved. 
There is no equivalent in 

fly aviation industry to “fla gging 

out", the use by shipping com- 
panies of flags of convenience, 
which allow them to use cheap- 
er foreign crews. Pilots for 
British airlines have to be li- 
censed by the CAA and are sub- 
jected to regular fitness tests. The 
CAA points out that the same 
rules are appGed whether the air- 
line is Easyjet or British Airways. 
In feet, there is some irony in the 
fact that BA was the company 
that maintained Excatibur’s two 
ageing DC 10 aircraft 

Both Easyjet and Debonair 
use old aircraft (Boeing 737 and 
BAe 146s respectively; but the 
two are long established with 
good safety records. While 
there is some evidence that 
older aircraft are Jess safe, the 
difference is mar ginal 
Indeed, while the CAA says 
it treats aO airlines eq ually , 
there is some suspicion from 
within the industry that Excal- 
ibur had been targeted for spe- 
cial attention because of 
concern over its fhnanrial via- 
bility. While the safety incidents 
may have contributed to its 


collapse, the main reason ap- 
pears to be fierce competition 
on its principal route, charter 
flights to Florida, which has an 
enormous amount of overca- 
pacity. 

Despite the CAA’s lack of 
concern, some air industry 
watchers are worried. Jeff Gaz- 
zard, one of the leaders of the 
campaign against a second run- 
way at Manchester Airport, ac- 
cepts that the CAAs procedures 
are generally tight but feels 
that they have a confused reg- 
ulatory role: “The CAA has a 
duty to both promote the air in- 
dustry and to ensure it is safe. 
There can be a conflict there:" 

Mr Gazzard points to the 
similar situation in the USA 
where the new no-frills com- 
pany, Yfehi/et, grew very fast as 
a rival to established arrirnra an d 
within less than three years of 
its creation operated 50 jets 
across the US. The crash in 
Florida in May which killed 110 
people was probably not the air- 
line’s foult as it appears to have 
been the result or a fire caused 
by inflammable cargo in the 
hold, but it led to an investiga- 
tion of the airline which revealed 
serious deficiencies in mainte- 
nance procedures and the sub- 
sequent grounding of the airline. 



Looking for clues: Investigators searching the area of Everglades swampland where the Vahqet plane crashed in May, killing 


Mr Gazzard says: “Rather 
than waiting for an accident be- 
fore realising there is a problem, 
we should Jeam from the US ex- 
perience. There should be an in- 
quiiy into how toseparate out 
the posable conflicting roles of 
the CAA.” He compares the 
CAAs position with that of the 
Ministry of Agriculture, Fish- 
eries and Food over BSE and 
other food scares in which it was 
trying both to regulate and pro- 
mote an industry. 


TEC chiefs attack 
benefits system 


Danish 

fleet 


Airports win their wings for food 


ANTHONY BEVINS 

Political Editor 


Airports now offer some of 
Britain's best food, acco rdin g to 
a new report by Egon Ronay 
The food critic says some of the 
dishes served at Heathrow, 
Gatwick and Edinburgh rank 
with finest available in London. 

According to the report 

■ Breakfast at Harry Rams- 
den’s fish and chip restaurant 
at Heathrow is as good break- 
fast at Ckuidge’s; 

■ The fruit slice at Metro hi 
Gatwick south terminal com- 
pares with the pastries at the 
Cafe Royal; 


■ Doughnuts at the Upper 
Crust in Edinburgh are as tasty 
as donghnms at Harvey Nichols. 

More than four years ago the 
British Airports Anthony com- 
missioned Mr Ronay to raise 
the standard of food and cater- 
ing at its seven airports. 

Inspectors test the quality of 
all food and drink at tbe BAA’s 
130 restaurants and snack bars 
at least once a month, and Mr 

Ronay says there has been a 
steady improvement In the 
quality of catering. 

Earlier this year he compared 


food and drink at Heathrow^ Am- 
sterdam, Paris and Frankfurt 
and said the British airport was 
streets ahead. "These excep- 
tional results are an indication 
that the sustained effort of four- 
and-a-half years has borne 
fruit," be said. ‘Tbe majority of 
the 130 restaurants have im- 
proved remarkably," 

Catering outlets are given 
marks for quality service and 
style under the testing system. 
The best earn an “exceptional” 
mark of three chef hats for qual- 
ity which they display. 


Mr Ronay yesterday called 
for managers at restaurants 
such as McDonald's and Little 
Chefa personally to taste food 
before they offered it to the pub- 
lic. Mass catering was proba- 
bly the only industry where a 
final quality chwit before sale 
was not mandatory, he said. 

Writing in a new brochure to 
be available at airports, he said: 
“Some catering bosses on top 
wear blinkers made of hahnw 
sheets. Ifstheman^ementwho 
most make the quality check, not 
the public." 
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The soda] security system ads 
as a deterrent to training and 
“rewards passivity”, minsters 
have been told by leaders of the 
gcwrnmeitf-sponsored Training 
and Enterprise Councils. 

Stephen Byms, Labour’s em- 
ployment spokesman, said yes- 
terday that he had received a 
leaked copy of a TEC briefing 
paper for a meeting between 
their national council and 
James Paice. the Employment 
minister, earlier this month. 

The paper said: “Whilst there 
have been im p ro v ements in the 
performance of programmes 
such as Training for Work, 
TECs are aware that there 
remain a number of barriers 
to tackling the problems of 
particularly the long-term 
unemployed" 

It said that those barriers in- 
cluded: “The operation of the 
benefits system which ads as a 
disincentive to individuals to un- 
dertake training and rewards 
passivity.” 

The TEC national council 
told the minister that there 
was “insufficient o p p ortuni ty for 
mea ning ful work experience, 
which unemployed people say 
they want” 

It also claimed there was a 
lack of effective guidance and 
advice: no integration of re- 
sources: and a “lack of a strate- 
gic approach at national and 
local level which means that re- 


sources are dissipated and 
efforts duplicated” 

Presenting an analysis of gov- 
ernment tr ainin g programmes 
that could have been written by 
Labour or tbe Liberal Democ- 



Stephen Byers: Has copy 
of leaked briefing paper 

rats, the TEC leaders said: "A 
system of high quality support 
which links long-term unem- 
ployed people with employers 
and provides opportunities to 
develop skills on the job is 
needed” 

Among the TECs’ concrete 
proposals was a call for an in- 
tegration of different budgets, 

a review of soda! security rales 
that inhibited people who want- 
ed to train, and the’ posable 
transfer of benefits to help fi- 
nance a range of training mea- 
sures for the unemployed 


The coundl warned a more ef- 
fective and innovative use of ex- 
isting resources, and a “contract” 
between employers, the Gov- 
ernment and the unemployed 

“The contract must be one 
based on entitlement through a 
dear and deliverable guarantee 
of a job with skills, in return for 
active engagement on the part 
of the unemployed’ 1 the coun- 
cil said 

Mr Byers said yesterday: 
|This represents a damning 
indictment of the Governments 
whole approach to the unem- 
ployed 

. It is dear that the benefits sys- 
tem presently acts as a disin- 
centive for individuals to 
undertake training. ■ 

“What is needed is a com- 
prehensive strategy under which 
the benefits system actively en- 
courages the unemployed to 
take up training opportunities 
and update their skills.” 

The TEC paper also carries 
a warning about the social con- 
sequences of doing nothing 
abou t the problem, saying: 
“TECs recognise that however 
well the economy performs in 
the years to come, there are like- 
ly to be persistent high levels of 
long-term unemployment for 
the foreseeable future. 
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A renewed battle between 
Greenpeace protesters and 
Danish fishermen ended last 
night after the Danes appeared 
to pull out of waters off Scot- 
land’s east coast 

According to Greenpeace, 
the trawfennen decided to with- 
draw while a complaint to Scot- 
tish fishery protection officials 
that they were being prevented 
from fishing was dolt with. 

Spokesman pH! Aikman. 
aboard the Greenpeace vessel 
MV Sirius, said nine fishing 
boats had left an area 25 miles 
north-east of Dunbar, and pro- 
testers were checking to see if 
[hey had moved on toother fish- 
ing grounds. 

' Tne.battJe. over allegations 
that foreign trawlers were 
“hoovering" the sea-bed, re- 
sumed earlier yesterday when 
Greenpeace returned to the 
area from which activists said 
they had been chased on Friday 
by Danish boats fishing for 
sand-eels. 

Leading environmental 
groups have joined forces with 
fishermen’s organisations in a 
call, for action on,, industrial 
fishing. In a statement in todays 
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MARY DEJEVSKY 

Raris 

Brussels may have been re- 
sponsible for hushing up and 
even distorting early reports on 
the extent and implications of 
BSE in Britain to prevent just 
the sort of panic and market dis- 
ruption seen in the past two 
months, French reports said 
yesterday. 

The Journal du Dimanche 
reported that an internal Eu- 
ropean Commission note, dat- 
ed 10 October 199a had spoken 
of the need to “minimise the 
BSE affair by using disinfor- 
mation". The note, reportedly 
issued by the Commission’s 
consumer services department, 
said that the best response to in- 
quiries was to say. “The press 
bas a tendency to exaggerate." 


ister, to protect the marine en- 
vironment on the Wee Bankie 
off the Scottish east coast and 
other areas of the North Sea. 

Tbe statement :sayifc “Recog- 
nising the importance of pro- 
tecting the marine environment 
and conserving fish feeding, 
spawning and nursery grounds, 
we call on the UK government 
to ensure that urgent measures 
are taken to control industrial 
fishing in sensitive areas.” 

The advertisement coincides 
with an eight-week battle be- 
tween Greenpeace and a fleet 
of Danish vessels off Scotland's 
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Charles Range, said 


Dolphins, Minke whales 
and seabirds depend on these 
sand-eels. This area is their 
feeding ground." said Chris 
Rose, of Greenpeace. “The 
vessels also catch babv haddocks 
and cods which they don't need 
anyway. Fishermen are depen- 
dent upon these fish. So apart 
tram endangering the environ- 
ment, these vessels arc also 
threatening the business of fish - 
ermen." He added that com- 
paniesGoald use vegetable oil 
instead of the fish oil thev re - 
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Russian election run-off: Doubts over his health prompt president to step back into limelight 

Yeltsin takes a 




tough stance 
to woo voters 


TONY BARBER 

Moscow 

After disappearing from sight 
on the eve of Russia's presi- 
dential election, Boris Yeltsin 
sought to dispel doubts about 
his health yesterday with a 
lengthy interview full* of calcu- 
lated appeals to both national- 
ist and liberal voters. 

The interview, published by 
the Interfax news agency three 
days before Wednesday's sec- 
ond round of voting 'in the 
presidential elections, was no- 
table for the tough line taken by 
the President on relations with 
Nato. the Baltic states and 
Japan. Warning Nato not to ex- 
pand its influence over Estonia, 
Latvia and Lithuania, Mr 
Yeltsin said: “lb anyone who 
has doubts. I warn to say that 
Russia is not going to leave the 
Baltic, and we will strengthen 
and develop our military base 
in Ballu.sk [in the Kaliningrad 
enclave]. ftrter the Great did not 
open a window to Europe and 
reach the Baltic region just for 
us to hoard it up." 

He also warned against at- 
tempts to change the status of 
the Turkish-controlled straits 
joining the Black Sea and the 
Mediterranean, saying: "Russia 
will react strongly to' attempts 
to turn the Black Sea into vet 


another bridgehead for the 
Nato fleet and non-Black Sea 
states.” In what looked like an 
overture to nationalist voters in 
the Russian Far East, he said 
Russia rejected Japan's claims 
to the Kurile Islands, occupied 
by Soviet forces at the end of the 
Second World War. 

He told Interfax that once the 
election was over he would 
make his first visit as President 
to the Kuriles. Such statements, 
stressing Russia's role as a great 
power, appeared to be aimed at 
Russians who voted in the first 
round last month for Alexander 
Lebed, the retired general who 
later received two powerful na- 
tional security posts in the pres- 
idential administration, or for 
Vladimir Zhirinovsky, the ullra- 
natiooalist. 

But Mr Yeltsin also took 
care to woo supporters of Grig- 
ory* Yavlinsky, the liberal econ- 
omist. saying he should play an 
important part in forming the 
next government. 

The President was last seen 
in public on 26 June, when he 
greeted military academy grad- 
uates in the Kremlin and toast- 
ed them with a glass of vodka. 
His campaign team attributed 
his subsequent absences to a 
busy schedule of speeches and 
interviews which caused him to 
lose his voice. 


Gennady Zyuganov, his 
Communist opponent on 
Wednesday, tried to extract 
maximum capital from Mr 
Yeltsin's withdrawal from the 
public stage. u At 65, after two 
serious heart attacks, you can’t 
be in good health," he said. 

Adding to the atmosphere of 
pre-electioo confusion, Mr 
Lebed announced yesterday that 
he wanted to recreate the vice- 
presidency in Russia - a job that 
Mr Yeltsin abolished in 1993 af- 
ter its thea incumbent, Alexan- 
der Rutskoi, participated in an 
armed uprising against him. 

Mr Lebed, who dearly sees 
himself as Mr Yeltsin's natural 
successor, said: "We need this 
post and a person who would as- 
sume constitutional powers and 
take political and even military 
decisions." 

■ Eleven foreigners were ex- 
pelled and 28 Russian dtizens 
were arrested on spying charges 
last year, AP reports. President 
Yeltsin said that, in 1995, Rus- 
sia's security services thwarted 
67 attempts to pass secret in- 
formation, presumably to for- 
eign intelligence organisations. 

"Eleven agents of foreign in- 
telligence services who had 
worked under the roofs of their 
embassies were caught red- 
handed and ousted from Rus- 
sia,” the President told Interfax. 
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Ahead of the times: A Yeltsin supporter proclaims his allegiance at an election rally 
in Moscow; the second round of voting takes place on Wednesday Photograph: AFP 


Plain-speaking son of a rough Russian city 


Tula — “Anyone who doubts 
that Russia has her own special 
path should try travelling on our 
roads." said the nationalist re- 
tired general Alexander Lebed 
during his election campaign. 

Indeed. The road to Tula is 
strewn with fain lights to cele- 
brate the 60ih anniversary of the 
founding of Russia's notorious 
bribe-taking traffic police. But 
directional signs are few and far 
between and. a mere 100 miles 
south of the capital, you can eas- 
ily lose yourself on* rods that 
start out covered with asphalt 
and quickly deteriorate into 
dirt tracks. 

General Lebed, Tula's adopt- 
ed son. came third in the first 
round of the presidential elec- 
tion and now plays a pivotal role 
in deciding the future of the 
country . Nationwide. General 
Lebed look nearly 15 per cent 
of the vote on the to June, but 
Tula gav e him an impressive 25 
per cent. This «;is because of his 
long association with the city, 
famous for manufacturing arms 
and samovars. 


Helen Womack visits Tula, the adopted town of General Alexander Lebed (below) 


.Alexander Lebed was bom in 
1950 in the region of the Don 
Cossacks, but, after serving in 
Afghanistan, he came to Tula to 
command the paratroop divi- 
sion which is based here. Last 
December, he was elected to the 
Stale Duma as Tula’s con- 
stituency MP. 

The Tula region, where the 
author Leo Tolstoy had his es- 
tate, stands halfway between 
Moscow, which has benefited 
most from President Yeltsin's 
market reforms, and the “black- 
earth" fanning zone running 
down to the Ukrainian border, 
where the Communist leader 
Gennady Zyuganov, can count 
on his strongest support. 

Here, General Lebed's phi- 
losophy of economic freedom 
but strict law and order appears 
to have found a particular res- 
onance. The paratroopers of 
Tula have voted en masse for 
their former commander, who 
is respected in the army for bis 
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professionalism and plain talk- 
ing. But many civilians also 
chose him because they be- 
lieved he offered a third way be- 
tween the anarchy of Mr 
Yeltsin's rule and the defeat of 
retreat towards Communism. 

The Yeltsin years have hard- 
ly changed the face of Tula, 
which still looks like any one of 
a hundred Soviet cities with its 
regional administration block 
and statue of Lenin in the cen- 


tral square. A few kiosks sell- 
ing low quality imported goods 
are the only achievement of four 
years of capitalism. Few. in any 
rase, can afford to shop there. 

"Conversion has been very 
patchy," says Konstantin 
Leonov, deputy editor of the 
local newspaper Sfobdoi Ko- 
munar, who combines his jour- 
nalistic work with acting as 
General Lebed's spokesman in 
the region. 


The workers in the arms fac- 
tories used to be the elite of the 
working class. They have not 
taken landly to making pots and 
pans for lower wages." 

Another category of Lebed 
supporters are women, fright- 
ened by the crimewave which 

the ma^lllt'isfno secret &at 
guns can be bought at the back 
doors of Tula’s factories. Mafia 
gangsters come here to arm 
themselves. The city is, in the 
current Russian slang, “ krutoT 
(rough). 

Fear of crime prompted An- 
tonina Vladimirovna to vote for 
General Lebed in the first 
round and she will heed his call 
to support Mr Yeltsin now. 
“Lebed is a really honest man. 
It's hard to trust anyone in 
politics but I do trust him," she 
declared, as she presided over 
the samovar in the station 
buffet. 

But General Lebed has lost 


some support, even among his 
paratroopers. “I consider that 
be has betrayed us,” said a 
paratroop major. Vyacheslav. 
Pressed to say why, he said he 
thought the general had "tak- 
en on a burden he can't man- 
age. How can you fight crime 
when the whole population is 
impoverished? Putting poor 
people behind bars is not the 
solution.” He would vote for 
neither Mr Yeltsin nor Mr 
Zyuganov. 

Evidently what had really- 
upset the major was General 
Lebed's alliance with Mr 
Yeltsin, who he could not for- 
give for the war in Chechnya. 

T have sent my lads into that 
meat grinder” he said before 
abruptly breaking off our con- 
versation. 

For many Russians - and not 
only Communists - the Krem- 
lin leader remains unpalatable. 
The odds are on his victory in 
the second round of the presi- 
dential elections on Wednesday. 
But it is not yet a foregone 
conclusion. 
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T he shadow of outgoing President Joaquin Balaguer 

hovered over yeslerday's DontinicanRcptAHc elector “ 
as voters chose between two candidates in a second-round ' 
run-off. Thanks to the machinations of the octogenarian 1 
Mr Balaguer, the man who finished a distant second in the 
first round on 16 May r Leonel Fernandez of the Do mini can 
Liberation Party, may find himself president-elect today. 

Mr Rrnandez finished seven points behind Jose . 
Francisco Pena Gomez of the Dominican Revohxtkmaiy - . 
Party jn the first, round, with Mr Bdlagtier's own candidate - ' 
a distant third. The two-man run-off was called "because - • 
Mr "Pena Gomez fell short of 50 per cent .of the Vote. \ 
Claiming that Mr Pena Gomez, who is black, is of 
neighbouring Haitian origin. Mr Balaguez then 
overturned decades of enmity with the Liberation. Party v ; . 
and called on his own supporters to vote for Mr Fernandez. 
That could swing the vote in bis favour. Mr Pena . - • : - 
Gomez says the deal would effectively make Mr Fernandez 
a puppet of Mr Balaguer, who is to hand over power next ; 
month. PhU Davison 


: BOI CSnton led memorial services for 19 - 
'(pitet American heroes” killed by a bomb inSaudi 
Arabia, and urged mourners to put aside abger at the 
attackers to honour the victims. "These men represented 
the best of America, and they gave America their best,” 
Mr Clinton said. 

With 11 wounded victims of the blast, some of them 
in wheelchairs or on stretchers, given front-row places of 
honour, Mr Clinton led public mourning for the loss of . ■ 
those “we will remember ... as patriots” 

On Saturday, 43 wounded United States airmen who - 
survived last week's blast in Dhahran were brought to 
Eglin Air. Force Base, many of them, on stretchcisof in 
wheelchairs. Authorities have been reassessmg security 
procedures in the wake of the bombing, which had the 
force of about 1400 kg of explosives. 

Ratter -Egjin Air Faroe Base • 


A t least 18 people were killed and 10 wounded in 
Medellin, Colombia, when gunmen opened fire near a 
bus station. 

Several armed attackers in two vehicles apparently shot, 
indtsbrumnately toward people near the station, located In 
the city’s Bden-neighbourhood. 

The massacre was the.worstripdeattadc in recent years 
in Medellin, a city Of two million that is frequently hit fey ~ 
both drug and rebel-related violence. . 1 ■' 

AP-MeddEn 


A wolf believed to have lolled at least IB children : 
/Stover the past two months has been shot dead by 
authorities in northern India. The wolf was one of a pack of 
four spotted by police and marksmen hunting for the 
mysterious child-killer, which has terrorised a large section 
of Uttar Pradesh state. 

Authorities and residents had described the killer 
variously as a hyena, wolf and as deranged criminals 
looking for kidneys. 

Some villagers described the murderer as a man-like 
beast who drove a white van, looked like a pig and could 
fly. Reuter- New Delhi 
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Bruton sets out 
Irish strategy 
for leading EU 


SARAH HELM 

Dublin 

John Bruton, the Irish Prime 
Minister, is launching a new 
marketing strategy for an old 
product. The product is called 
“Europe" and Mr Bruton 
knows it is going to be a hard 
sell. 

Consumer confidence in the 
product has been ebbing of 
late. "Must people haven't a 
clue what Europe is trying to 
achieve." Mr Bruton told jour- 
nalists as he set out Ireland's 
programme for its six-month 
rolling European Union presi- 
dency, which starts today. 

It is vital . he said, to "bridge 
the gap" between the leadership 
of the EU and its citizens. Mr 
Bruton conceded that the task 
would he long and hard. But he 
announced a new slogan as the 
centrepiece of his campaign: 
"Secure peace, safe streets, sol- 
id money and secure jobs." His 
new theme is "memorability", 
because "people can only recall 
four things at once. 

The question is whether Mr 
Bruton's campaign strategy for 
Europe contains anything new. 
Ireland takes over the presi- 
dency of the EU at a testing 
time. Just u week ago Europe's 
heads of government were des- 
perately trying to patch over di- 
visions caused by the beef war. 
and it will be Ireland's aim to 
ensure that the aftershocks of 
the crisis do not continue to un- 
dermine progress on Europe's 
bigger projects. 

"By December. Mr Bruton 
hopes that member states will 
have agreed a draft treaty on 
how to rebuild Europe's insti- 
tutions in the negotiations of the 
inter-governmental conference 
l IGCl. Tne Irish also expect to 
preside over the first serious es- 
timates of which countries will 
he ready to join European 
Monclan- Union. In December 
member states will produce 
their own economic forecasts 
for II 1 *?. thereby indicating 
whether they expect to meet the 
Maastricht criteria to qualify for 
the bunch in January IW. 

While steering Europe's en- 


gine of integration steadily on- 
wards. Mr Bruton has chosen 
the additional role of bringing 
the aims of the Union back into 
focus for its citizens. His strat- 
egy may' be glossier and snap- 
pier, but its message appears 
to contain little that is new. 

"Secure peace" is a slogan 
which will have little meaning 
for most Europeans, whose 
closest experience of war in re- 
cent times has been the conflict 



John Bruton: Determined to 
bridge gaps within the EU 

in the former Yugoslavia which 
the EU was unable to avert. 
"Safe streets" is intended to in- 
spire the citizens with confi- 
dence that the EU is now 
playing a prime role in com- 
bating drugs and international 
crime. But promises of a new 
“war on drugs" are likely to ring 
hollow when the debate re- 
verts to an arcane institutional 
wrangle over how to give the 
Brussels institutions more pow- 
er over justice and home affairs. 

“Solid money" is a slogan 
which attempts to boost confi- 
dence in the coming of the euro. 
But European citizens so far re- 
main unconvinced of the euro's 
"solidity" and arc unlikely to be 
won over without more con- 
vincing proof of the benefits of 
the single currency. “Secure 


Jgan 

been shouted from the Euro- 
pean rooftops for many years. 

Evere EU summit in recent 
times has been presented as a 
“summit for jobs". 

Mr Bruton concedes that the 
slogan Is little more than an at- 
tempt to focus Europe's values, 
and does not offer any mean- 
ingful answers to the problems 
of unemployment. He hopes 
that a new chapter on employ- 
ment will be inserted into 
Europe's new treaty during the 
IGC. But he said last week: “I 
cannot think of anything which 
we cannot already do under 
existing EU law on employment. 
But wc need new political 
focus." 

Ireland is well-positioned to 
be the country promoting new 
confidence in the European 
Union. It likes to boast that it 
is the most enthusiastic coun- 
try' about Europe in the Union. 
The causes of this enthusiasm 
lie all around, as signs pop up 
proclaiming that roads, bridges 
and factories have been built 
thanks to EU regional aid fund. 

European Union member- 
ship is partly the cause for Ire- 
land's successful economy 
which is likely to steer it towards 
membership of the first wave of 
countries in the single curren- 
cy. However, even the Irish 
may not be entirely convinced 
by Mr Bruton's new campaign. 

* On the horizon looms the 
prospect of the enlargement of 
the Union, whereby Eastern Eu- 
ropean countries will be given 
membership, expanding the 
union to up to 27 members. Ire- 
land can only lose during this 
process, as the EU cake is 
earn'd up once again and funds 
flow out to the poorer cousins 
to the East. 

Over the next six months 
the Irish presidency will battle 
to shore up the rights of small- 
er court I ries when the process 
of enlargement geLs under way. 
But all the signs are that re- 
gaining popular confidence in 
the European product is set to 
get harder. Mr Bruton's hard- 
hitting slogans seem unlikely io 
be enough. 




Australia 



courage 
of politician’s 
declaration 


Seeking dignity in death: Paul O’Grady's advocacy of voluntary euthanasia has 
brought the issue to public attention Photograph: AP 


When he resigned suddenly as 
an MP in January, rumours 
about Paul O’Grady began 
flying. The 35-year-old Labor 
Party member of the New 
South 'V&Ies state parliament 
had achieved something of a 
celebrity status six years ear- 
lier when he publicly declared 
that he was a homosexual. 
Plenty of other prominent 
Australians have “come ouT; 
actors, writers, lawyers, acad- 
emics and one of Sydney's 
most prominent rugby league 
stars, who did so recently on 
a popular television sports 
programme. The Footy Show. 

But Mr O'Grady is the first 
Australian politician to declare 
that he is gay. Last week, he 
resurfaced after disappearing 
&om public view for ax months 
to confirm what the rumour- 
mongers had been i 
he has Aids. He cibose 1 
to make his latest announce- 
ment. on a current affairs pro- 
gramme, Witness, hosted by 
Australia’s biggest television 
personality, Jana WendL 

There was no reporter, just 
Mr O’Grady and occasionally 
his mother, Val, speaking di- 
rectly to camera. 

The response was over- 
whelming. Mr O'Grady has 
been hailed for his courage in 
speaking out over his fight 
against HIV, which has infect- 
ed 20,000 Australians since 
1983, resulting in 4,700 deaths. 
As Bob Carr, the premier of 
New South Wiles, and leader 
of the state’s ruling Labor 
Party, told viewers: 
politician say, ‘This 
HTV and Aids', is a reminder 
to everyone that a lot more of 
this is going to happen in our 
society." 

Paul O'Grady grew up in the 
sprawling western suburbs of 
Sydney with politics in his 
blood. He was still under 30 
when be won a seat as a left- 
wing candidate in the Leg- 
islative Council, the state’s 
upper house, where political 
deals are fought over. It was in 
that chamber, and on the 
streets outside it, that Mr 
O’Grady fought another 
prominent MP, the Rev Fred 
Nile, leader of the anti-gay, 
pro-Christian, pro-family val- 
ues Call to Australia Party. 

Mr Nile has tried unsuc- 
cessfully to outlaw the Sydney 
Gay and Lesbian March Gras, 
an annual street carnival in 
which Mr O'Grady marches. 
“We want to restore Sydney as 
a clean city, morally and spir- 
itually," he says. 

It is not surprising, then, that 
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Mr O' Grady sees his decisions 
to go public about both his sex- 
uality and Aids as overtly po- 
litical. He decided to leave 
parliamentary life, be says, be- 
cause he was no longer well 
enough to stand up to its 
rigours. He felt that he should 
use bis energies fighting not just 
his disease but also the igno- 
rance and prejudice sur- 
rounding it 

His campaign goes beyond 
the gay community. Having 
ale die 


■s: “Having a 
tis is my life. 


Se painful- 
ly from Aids and other fatal ill- 
nesses, Mr O’Grady believes 
strongly in voluntary euthana- 
sia. Last year, he introduced a 
private member's bill to par- 
liament to legalise such 
processes. It is unlikely to suc- 
ceed. The Labor Party, in 
which Irish Catholic influences 
are strong, is against it 

Yet Mr O’Grady is far from 
a lone voice. In the Northern 
Territory, Australia's least pop- 
ulous region, the world’s first 
law allowing voluntary eu- 
thanasia is (hie to come into 
force today. Politicians in the 
rest of Australia are up in 
arms about it and Canberra is 
threatening to pas overriding 
legislation to nullity the terri- 
tory’s law. 

Mr O’Grady's advocacy, 
from a deeply personal per- 
spective, has got Australians 
discussing the law’s pros and 
cons in a way that might not 
have happened otherwise. “I 
have never understood how ly- 
ing in a hospital bed rotting 
away is dying with dignity " he 
says. “Life is about quality of 
lire, and death should be a 
quality death." 

The former MP looks more 
physically robust that he did 
when he quit parliament in Jan- 
uary, the product of a lengthy 
holiday and, as he puts it, 
“fighting with mind over mat- 
ter". Whenever his time comes, 
and whatever the law, he says 
that he has doctor friends 
“ready to help and guide me". 
How? “I hope, if I need to, that 
I can hold out my arm and have 
a little needle which takes me 
off quietly and peacefully after 
I’ve said my farewells. That's 
how I'd like to do iL" 


Robert Milliken 


Important Announcement 
for existing Northern Rock 
Share Account Holders 

On MonJ.it I July Northern 
Rock is to open .i share .iccmnir 
version *»t it* Ore.it North lY«i.il 
Pepo>it Account to existing share 
account holders. 

Great North Pn%:.il Share Account 
is .iv.itl.iHc- onl> so holders of exiting 
Northern Rock share accounts and 
must he opened with the same name 
details and order of names of account 
holders as the existing share account 
from which the opening transfer of 
funds must take place. 

Great North Postal Share Account 
enables existing share account 
holders to maintain their investing 
membership rights in the Society. 

Derails of the Great North Postal 
Share Account. which can be operated 
by post only, can be obtained by 
ringing our freephone Investment 
Information Line on t ISIJQ 5fl SOUQ. 

m 

NORTHERN ROCK 

fnik!i.v.c. v .p L tri. ipn » ’viHiht^VicL ll'is. 
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Britons die 
as floods 
hit Middle 
East 

Four Britons were among sev- 
en people killed by a flash 
flood in Oman, the Foreign Of- 
fice said yesterday. In nearby 
Yemen, the death toll from 
floods in the past fortnight was 
said to have reached more than 
300. 

The Britons were onahildng 
lour through one of Oman's 
m\»l popular recreation areas 
in Wadi Bimaah. the so-called 
Snake Gorge, near Rustaq. 

The seven victims, who also 
included two Americans and a 
Dutch woman, were among 26 
people of different nationalities 
on the trek - mostly Chilian 
business people. One other 
person was injured. 

Rescue teams are stBl search- 
ing for the body of one missing 
Briton. Another was taken to 
hospital and is said to be in a 
stable condition. 

"The victims were teniWy un- 
lucky’." said a British Embassy 
spokesman in Muscat. "There 
Is always a risk when going on 
these excursions, but it was a 
popular tour and people don’t 
really expect any danger. 

■ There are only 6,0tXl Britons 
out here in Oman." he said. “Of 
course a tragedy like this has 
deeply upset everyone." 

He said British Embassy staff 
were working closely with the 
Renal Oman Police and other 
Omani authorities. 

Officials said that the worst 
floods to hit the impoverished 
Arab state of Yemen in 30 
years have killed more than 300 
people and made several thou- 
sand families homeless. The 
floods began in mid-June, 
caused by unusually heavy 
rains. The Yemeni President, Ali 
Abdullah Saleh, has said the 
damage is estimated at SI.2bn 
(£tl.8bn). 


Suicide-bomb attack 
kills five in Turkey 


Tunceli (Reuter) — At least five 
soldiers were killed and 25 peo- 
ple wounded in a suidde-bomb 
attack on a military parade in 
the eastern Turkish town of 
Tunccli yesterday, when a fe- 
male bomber blew herself up in 
the town's central square. 

Security officials said the at- 
tack was ihe work of Kurdish 
guerrillas who have recently 
threatened suicide attacks. 

The attack happened two 
days after the creation of an 
Islamisl-led government that 
ended nine months of political 
turmoil in Turkey. 

Around 20,000 people have 
died in a 12-year campaign by 
(be Kurdistan Workers Party' 
( PKK) guerrilla group, fighting 
for independence or autonomy. 

The rebels are often active in 
the mountains around Tunceli, 



t 


where security was stepped up 
earlier this month after a 
would-be bomber, also female, 
died in the outskirts of the 
town when the device she was 
carrying exploded prematurely. 

The exiled rebel leader Ab- 
dullah OcaJan threatened in 
March to unleash suicide 
bombers on western Turkish 
cities if the government did 
not respond to a unilateral 
ceasefire he called last Dec- 
ember. Turkish authorities 
ignored the call. 

On Thursday, government 
troops killed dozens of Kurdish 
guerrillas in a cross-border raid 
against a rebel base in the 
mountains of northern Iraq, 
military officials said. A military 
official in Tunceli called the ram 
the biggest cross-border oper- 
ation of the past four months. 
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BECAUSE LIFE’S LIKE 
THAT, YOU 




End of empire: Felix Chang, a postal worker, helps to clear Hong Kong of British postboxes in pre,**.™.. — J4§T|| 

lue skies or storm clouds ahead: 


preparation for tile handover of the colony to China next July 


Photograph: Reuter 



INCREASE 


STEPHEN VINES 

h~rg ’4ong 

Mavhe ihj unseen hand which 
c.'nirols the weather was saying 
ull that needed to be said about 
ihc uolonv’s future yesterday, 
the day marking the start of the 
3*5 -day countdown to the end 
of British rule. 

One moment, there were 
brilliant dear skies. The next 
moment - ominous black clouds 
ar.d downpours. 

In the centre of Hong Kong, 
nerc were equally confused 
’.ersionsor the future depicted 


in rallies held by Peking’s sup- 
porters on the one hand and the 
Democratic Party, which is the 
largest and most vocal opponent 
of Chinese plans for the new 
Hong Kong, on the other. 

For the pro-Peking event, 
400 people were bussed in 
wearing identical yellow T-shirts 
and orange sun shields. They 
were orderly, and responded 
well to instructions from the 
platform. 

The Democrats, who mus- 
tered a bigger crowd, were less 
Identikit, and were in a more 
belligerent mood. A group of 


100 people conducted an all- 

night vigjl to protest gainst Chi- 
na’s plans for dismembering the 
legislature and replacing it with 
a non-elected body, pending the 
organisation of fresh elections. 
Tins will overturn the current 
system, which approximates to 
universal suffrage. 

“We are ordinary people, 
said Tang Yuk Shing, the 
leader of the Democratic Al- 
liance for the Betterment of 
Hoag Kong (DAB), which or- 
ganised the pro-China rally. 
He said that ordinary people 
were seeking pragmatic solu- 


tions to the challenges of the 
new era. To prove the point, a 
succession of “ordinary people” 
were brought up to the platform 
to say what they were hoping 
for. A teacher said he would 
takea course to study for a new 
career, a white-collar worker 

said he would try to start his own 

business, and a small girl 
demonstrated how she was 

learning the language of the new 

rulers by counting from one to 
TO in Mandarin. - 

Cheng Kai Nam, the DAB s 
General-Secretary, said there 
was too much preoccupation 


with the theory of what will hap- 
pen. Hong Kong people should 
do something about the fu- 
ture, not just sit here shouting. 

he said. . 

“If everyone says it will be 
hopeless, it will be hopeless, it's 
a self-fulfilling prophecy. 

The Democrats believe that 
there is no need to prophesy 
about the future: “We see 
[Peking's] puppets ruling Hong 
Kong with a high degree of con- 
trol." said the Democrats 
leader, Martin Lee, yesterday. 

However, he believed that the 

fire of democracy has been lit 


and it cannot be quenched by 
an iron fist.” 

The former British prune 
minister. Margaret Thatcher, is 

reportedly planning to stay in 
Hong Kong for several days af- 
ter 1 July 1997- in other words, 
for the first days of Chinese rule. 

Meanwhile, in a rare moment 
of agreement, both Taiwan and 
China issued similar statements 
yesterday welcoming the end ot 
the colonial era in Hong Kong. 
As the People’s Daily in Peking 
pul it: “The people of China 
have stood up and will finally 
wash away a century of shame. 



Vietnam treads new 
path with caution 


RICHARD LLOYD PARRY 

Hanoi 

One delegate died halfway 
through, two were sent home in 
disgrace after a drunken binge, 
but otherwise the eighth Con- 
gress of the Communist Party 
of Vietnam was everything it 
was supposed to be. 

At the closing ceremony m 
Hanoi today, the Vietnamese 
leader. Do Muoi, will almost 
certainly confirm what has been 
anticipated since last week: that 
the congress was a holding 
exercise, designed to keep Viet- 
nam steady on a path of cau- 
tious economic liberalisation, 
while fiercely stamping on any 
suggestion of political reform or 
cultural Westernisation. 

The congress is only the sec- 
ond since Vietnam's leaders 

embarked on their policy of eco- 
nomic “renovation" ten years 
ago- Since then the country 
has transformed itself from a 
stumbling command economy 
with triple digit inflation, to one 
with an annual growth of more 
than 8 per cent. 

The three most powerful 


leaders are expected to retain 
their posts: Do Muoi, the 79- 
year old Secretary-General of 
the Communist Party , the 73- 
year old Prime Minister Vo 
Van Kiet, and the 75-year old 
President Le Due Anh. Diplo- 
mats and investors had been 
looking forward to the emer- 
gence of a younger generation 
to replace the ageing troika. But 

secret meetings prior to the con- 
gress failed to agree on ac- 
ceptable replacements; Party 
officials say that the three - who 
embody a delicate balance be- 
tween conservative and pro-re- 
form elements - will serve for 
only one or two years, until a 
consensus can be reached. 

Similar caution is displayed by 
the Political Report, a 54-page 
digest of propagandist rhetoric, 
social and economic assess- 
ment, and resolutions for the 
next five years. As the only per- 
mitted political force in a surg- 
ing, but fragile, economy, the 
Party has to tread a thin line be- 
tween courting international in- 
vestment, and heading off any 
suggestion of political pluralism. 

The report charts out the 


course to a fully industrialised, 
technocratic Vietnam by 2020. 
Education and technology will 
be enhanced, unemployment 
and poverty will be addressed, 
and exports promoted- At the 
same time, Vietnam, once 
shunned internationally, will 
continue to develop its bilater- 
al relationships: next month, for 
instance, sees the first anniver- 
sary of the opening of a new 
American diplomatic mission. 
20 years after the fall of Saigon. 

But the report also warns of 
four threats: corruption, eco- 
nomic stagnation, deviation 
from socialism, and “silent rev- 
olution" - the insidious erosion 
of communist morals by the val- 
ues and products of the West. 
In February, the Party launched 
an energetic campaign against 
“social evils", tearing down 
Western billboards and de- 
stroying videos, music cassettes 
and pornography- 

AU this weekend the rhetoric 
veered between warm over- 
tures and stern warnings against 
the West. On Friday. Do Muoi 
urged the delegates to “defend 
the people, the Party and the so- 
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Do Muoi: Wants friendship 
between different peoples 

cialist regime to prevent and 
smash all designs and activities 
of peaceful revolution, rebellion 
and subversion". President Anh 
accused unnamed foreign in- 
vestors of evading taxes, un- 
derpaying workers, failing to 
transfer technology and toying 
to subvert socialism. 

But speaking to reporters 
yesterday. Do Muoi insisted: “1 
am a person who wants friend- 
ship between different peoples. 
Are you happy to have me as 
vour best friend?" 

The danger of social evils was 
d rama tically illustrated to the 
congress last week when two re- 
gional delegates were sent back 
in disgrace. They had been ar- 
rested in a “hug bar”, a louche 
hostess establishment of a kind 
which has proliferated in the 
past few years. 


Paris anger as mayor gets off 


MARY DEJEVSKY 
PARIS 

There was an outcry in France 
at the weekend following the an- 
nouncement that magistrates 
bad derided not to pursue a cor- 
ruption and nepotism case 
agains t the mayor of Paris, Jean 
Tiberi The fury was such that 
the week’s intended big event 
- President Chirac’s hosting of 
world leaders at the G7 summit 
meeting in Lyon - was almost 
banished from the headlines to 
accommodate outpourings of 
indignation about Mr Tiberi. 

The Socialist Party's con- 
vention was dominated by ex- 
pressions of outrage, and 
newspaper commentators were 
moved to ask awkward ques- 
tions not just about the mayor 
of Paris, but about the power 
wielded by the capital's GauHist 
establishment and about the 
French justice system. 

The court's decision, an- 


nounced as the first wave of ur- 
ban holidaymakers was en route 
to the south, related to specif- 
ic accusations that a flat owned 
by Paris city councfl had been 
expensively altered and refitted 
before being occupied, at a 
subsidised rent, by Mr Tiben s 
son. Dominique. 

Tiberi junior^ flat - a pent- 
house in a fashionable quarter 
of the ritv - had been the talk 
of Paris ever since a former 
deputt' head of the city housing 
department, Francois Ciolina. 
had testified that more than 
1,500,000 francs (£190.000) of 
council money had been used 
for the refurbishment He also 
said that Dominique’s mother 
had personally overseen the 

work. , . 

Although Mr and Mrs Tiben 
denied the allegations, noting 
that Mr Ciolina was himself un- 
der investigation for corruption, 
the affair rambled on. Mr Cioli- 
na offered documents. An in- 


quiry was opened by judge Eric 
Halphen, who was already in- 
vestigating corrupt contracting 

in the Paris housing department 

Within a few days, it was re- 
ported that the case of the 
Tiberi flat was being switched 
to a judge in central Pans, on 
the grounds that this is where 
the offence had allegedly tak- 
en place. The reason why Judge 
Halphen had taken on the case 
was that the refurbishment ol 
the Tiberi flat was earned out 
by the firm at the centre of the 
general housing corruption 
probe and this firm is registered 
m the judge s jurisdiction. 

Judge Halphen has a repu- 
tation as an anti-corruption 
campaigner and for noi being 
easilv intimidated - qualities 
which explain why he institut- 
ed both cases and why. many 
suspect, the Tiberi case was suo- 
denlv removed from him. 

Within hours of formallv rak- 
ing over the case, the new judge 


ann ounced that the case was be- 
ing dropped on two technical- 
ities: that the allocation of city 
council flats to the Tiberi chil- 
dren had been investigated and 
dropped last year, and that the 
refurbishment took place more 
than three years ago. 

Mr Tiberi, who had a rocky 
first yea r as mayor of Paris, tak- 
ing over from Jacques Chirac, 
hopes that the affair is now 
dosed as successfully as was the 
affair of the prime minister s sub- 
sidised housing when he agreed 
IP move out before Christmas. 
This time the clamour may not 
die down so easily’. 

Those implicated now in- 
clude the justice minister, 
Jacques Toubon, who reallo- 
cated the Tiberi case, other se- 
nior Gaullists on the city 
council, and even Mr Chirac, 
who as mayor for two decades 
presided over a system of pa- 
tronage that looks increasingly 
suspect. 
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Mexico shocked by new guerrilla uprising 


PHIL DAVISON 

Latin America Correspondent 

The Mexican stock market and 
the peso is braced for setbacks 
today after the stunning week- 
end emergence of a self-styled 
new guerrilla annv near the 
glitzy Pacific resorts of the 
southern slate of Guerrero. 

Calling themselves the Peo- 
ple's Revolutionary Army 
(ERP), several dozen uni- 
formed. well-armed, masked 
men and women appeared at a 
public rally in the lush hills 


above Acapulco, fired volleys in 
the air and called for the over- 
throw of the government. 

Later on Friday night, about 
20 armed men in similar garb 
dashed with police at a road- 
block not far away, wounding 
three policemen Hath fire from 
AK-47 assault rifles before 
melting into thick fo liage . 

The group's emergence 
shocked Mexico, where masked 
Indian peasants calling them- 
selves Zapatistas and led by a 
pipe-smoking intellectual in a 
black balaclava - the now-lcg- 


endaiy Subcomandamc Marcos 
- rose against the government 
in the south-eastern state of 
Chiapas in January 1994. 

The ERP in Guerrero said it 
had no connection with the 
Zapatistas. But its proclaimed 
aims sounded similar and Mex- 
ican commentators said the 
group, while posing no direct 
military threat to the Mexican 
army, could be a serious desta- 
bilising force for a government 
whose popularity is sliding. 

The Zapatistas have not 
fought with the Mexican army 


since the rising but have re- 
mained a thorn in its flesh and 
have negotiated serious politi- 
cal concessions. 

Some analysts felt it was no 
coinddence that (be guerrillas 
in Guerrero emerged minutes 
after a speech by the leader of 
Mexico's left-wing parties, 
Cuauhtemoc Cardenas. Mr 
Cardenas later denounced 
them. But though he criticises 
violence, the son of revered for- 
mer President Lazaro Cardenas 
considers himself a kind of 
“spiritual leader" of Mexico's 


left-wing factions and has visit- 
ed Subcoman dan te Marcos's 
jungle hideout in Chiapas. 

Other commentators noted 
that the new guerrillas were sus- 
piriousiy well-armed and 
equipped for a peasant move- 
ment, far more so than the rag- 
tag Zapatistas in Chiapas, and 
suggested they may have been 
concocted by one or other po- 
litical faction - even, perhaps, 
one within the ruling Institu- 
tional Revolutionary Party 
(PRI) - as a lever of power. 

Friday’s incident occurred at 


a memorial service for 17 peas- 
ants massacred by Guerrero 
state troopers near the village 
of Aguas Blancas a year ago. 
The peasants, riding two cattle 
trucks, had been on their way 
to a left-wing rally. 

The Guerrero state governor 
Ruben Figueroa resigned after 
being found responsible for the 
ambush and for putting pistols 
in the hands of the victims in an 
attempt at a cover-up. 

On Friday, the 50 men and 10 
women in crisp olive uniforms 
and carrying AK47s or AR-15 


rifles emerged from the hills in 
military formation, laid awreath 
to the 17 victims and fired 17 
shots in die air. They were 
wearing red-and-black ERP 
shoulder insignias and covered 
their faces with black bandanas 
tucked beneath black baseball 


and sustained fundamentally 
by the aims of the military ana 
police" Mr Zedillo’s PRI has 
ruled for nearly seven decades. 


j a manifesto in both 
Spanish and the local Indian 
language of Nahuatl, their 
leader, "Commander' 
said President Ernesto 1 
government was “illegitimate, 
anti-popular, anti-democratic 


; opposu 
“Moved by the unjust condi- 
tions of our life and work, we 
want a democratic and revolu- 
tionary transformation of our 
homeland," the guerrillas said 
before disappeannginw thick 
hillside forest after 20 minutes. 
They were later sought by jeep 
loads of heavily-armed soldiers 
in torrential rain driven. 


Karadzic 
defies court 
by securing 
re-election 


TONY BARBER 

Europe Editor 

Radovan Karadzic, the Bosnian 
Serb leader, has defied inter- 
national efforts to force his 
removal from power by secur- 
ing re-election as the bead of his 
ruling parts- and by retaining the 
title of president of the 
Bosnian Serb republic. 

At a congress of the ruling 
Serbian Democratic Parly 
(SDSL all but one of the 354 
delegates re-elected Mr 



Biljana Plavsic: Stays as 
deputy to Karadzic 

Karadzic lu a four-year term as 
party leader. The vote wjis a 
dear violation of the Dayton 
pence settlement, which states 
that Mr Karadzic, as an indict- 
ed war criminal, must step 
down from all public posts and 
be handed over For trial at the 
United Nations tribunal in The 
Hague. 

The party leadership is a 
powerful position j I fording Mr 
Karadzic control of the police, 
media and state adm in isl ra- 
tion. Mr Karadzic's grip on his 
other job. the presidency, 
appeared briefly in doubt yes- 
terday when Carl Bildt. the 


Swedish official responsible for 
enforcing the Dayton accord, 
said the Bosnian Serb leader 
had handed over his presiden- 
tial powers to his deputy. Biljana 
Plavsic. 

But Ms Piavsic quickly con- 
tradicted Mr BfldL commenting 
that until elections due on 14 
September “Karadzic is the 
president and I am the vice- 
president". A copy of a letter 
that Mr Karadzic sent to Mr 
Bildt made dear that the Bosn- 
ian Serb leader regarded him- 
self as having only temporarily 
delegated his powers to Ms 
Plavsic. Moreover, even if Mr 
Karadzic chooses not to stand 
for re-election to the presiden- 
cy - he has issued conflicting sig- 
nals in the last week, but must 
make a final announcement by 
next Thursday - it is evident that 
by hook or by crook he intends 
to retain us much political in- 
fluence as possible in the Bosn- 
ian Serb arena. 

The Group of Seven leading 
industrial countries, plus 
Russia, issued an ultimatum to 
Mr Karadzic at the weekend, 
saying he must resign all pub- 
lic posts immediately or face the 
re-imposition of sanctions on the 
Bosnian Serb republic. How- 
ever. even Mr Karadzic's 
departure might not change 
Bosnian Serb attitudes, as Ms 
Plavsic is just as opposed as Mr 
Karadzic to the Dayton accord 
and just as determined to pre- 
vent the reunification of Bosnia. 

In the southern city of 
Mostar. partitioned by war into 
Muslim and Croat sectors, vot- 
ers cast ballots yesterday to 
elect a unified city council. 
However, rival nationalist Mus- 
lim and Croat panics appeared 
likely to pick up most votes, 
making the task or uniting the 
citv as 'difficult as ever. 



Ready to be counted: Mongolian nomads waiting to vote outside a polling station in Delegerhaan County in Hentii 
yesterday for the third multi-party elections in the country since it abandoned communism in 1990 


province, 150 miles east of the capital, Ulan Bator, 

Photograph: Greg Baker / AP 


Bombers fail to blow 
president off course 


It was a demanding schedule for 
a man of 7S: a flight to Stras- 
bourg. a speech at the Council 
of Europe's headquarters and 
a press conference, followed by 
a diplomatic reception and a 
newspaper interview. 

The fact that President Kiro 
Gligorov of Macedonia look it 
all in his sprightly stride illus- 
trates the extraordinary 
resilience of a man who. less 
than nine months ago. was the 
target of an assassination 
attempt that left him with severe 
head injuries and caused many 
people to agonise over his coun- 
try's future. Speaking to the 
Independent, Mr Gligorov said 
he could not he absolutely 


Tony Barber talks to Kiro Gligorov (right) 
about Macedonia’s struggle for stability 
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confident that the Macedonian 
authorities would ever discov- 
er who was behind the car 
bomb that exploded in Skopje 
on 3 October 1995 along the 
president's normal route to 
work. 

But. he said: “The actual 
attackers were not important. 
The most important thing was 
that those who were behind it 
did not realise their objectives.” 
These aims, said Mr Gligorov. 
were to prevent Macedonia 
from achieving permanent 
political stability, from im- 
proving its relations with neigh- 
bouring countries and from 
entering mainstream European 
institutions os an 'mtcmatioinally 
recognised independent state. 

The car bomb exploded at a 
lime when Macedonia was 
poised for major breakthroughs 
in its relations with Greece and 
rump Yugoslavia. “But I 
wouldn't just mention those 
two points. After thal, Mace- 
donia became a member of all 
the important and relevant 
European organisations. We 
joined the Organisation of 
Security and Co-operation in 
Europe and the Council of 
Europe, and we signed Nalo’s 
Partnership for Peace." 

Mr Gligorov would not elab- 
orate on his remarks, but the 
strong implication was that 
some political forces - external 
or internal - were determined 


to sabotage his efforts to secure 
Macedonia's entry into the in- 
ternational community on the 
terms available in October 
1995. In respect of Greece, 
these terms required Mr Glig- 
orov to change Macedonia's flag 
and constitution so that they no 
longer pressed what the Greek 
government said was a territo- 
rial claim to the northern Greek 
province of Macedonia. 

At the time, the most vehe- 
ment opposition to this com- 
promise was coming from 
militant emigre groups in Aus- 
tralia and North America, some 
of whom dream of a Greater 
Macedonian state with borders 
touching the Aegean Sea - in- 
cluding land that currently be- 
longs to Greece. These groups 
denounced Mr Gligorov’s deal 
with Greece as “treason to the 
Macedonian nation", but there 
has been no clear evidence to 
link them (or radical national- 
ists in domestic Macedonian 
politics) to the assassination at- 
tempt. 

It is a measure of Mr Glig- 
orov's personal contribution to 
Macedonia's stability that, upon 
hearing of the car bomb, politi- 
cians and commentators across 
the Balkans instantly expressed 
fears for his country's survival 
in its present form. 

Mr Gligorov said that the real 
threats to Balkan stability came 
from two other quarters: Bosnia 



and the Serbian province of 
Kosovo, scene of a prolonged 
struggle between the majority 
Albanian population and their 
Serbian rulers. “Peace in Bosnia 
has not been cemented, while 
on the other hand the Kosovo 
problem is still open. Together, 
these two factors may bring 
about the destabilisation of the 
whole region." he said. 

Macedonia, whose popula- 
tion of 2 million includes more 
than 400,000 ethnic Albanians, 
was particularly concerned 
about an influx of Albanians 
from Kosovo and Albania itself. 
Mr Gligorov said: “Many have 
found work in Macedonia and 
are seeking citizenship, and 
among them are people with 
radical ideas," referring to calls 
for a Greater Albania incorpo- 
rating Albania. Kosovo and 
western Macedonia. Com- 
menting on recent agitation 
for an Alhanian-language 
university in Macedonia, he 
noted that primary and 
secondary education was 
already available in Albanian 
and promised to establish two 
Alban ian-languagc teacher 
training colleges m the future. 


Slovenia finds a Mend in 
its attempt to join Nato 


ADRIAN BRIDGE 

Central Europe Correspondent 

In the month in which it cele- 
brated the fifth anniversary of 
independence, the former 
Yugoslav republic of Slovenia 
has received a strong boost for 
its attempt to join Nato from 
neighbouring Austria. 

Although Austria itself is 
neutral, the country's Defence 
Minister. Werner Fasslabend 
said Slovenia had now joined 
Poland. Hungary and the Czech 
Republic in "the central Euro- 
pean group set to be the first to 
join the Western military al- 
liance when it expands, proba- 
bly in three to four vears. 

Mr Fovdahend made his re- 
marks following a series of 
meetings with defence officials, 
including Defence Secretary 
William Percy, j n the United 
Slates. Although they have not 
been officially confirmed as 
reflecting White House think- 


ing. they are in line with grow- 
ing Western support for the 
Slovenian cause. 

They also cap a flurry of ac- 
tivity this month which lias seen 
Slovenia sign association agree- 
ment* with the European 
Union and its defence wing, the 
Western European Union. 

"Slovenia is a very strong can- 
didate for Nato," a diplomatic 
source in Brussels said. “Over 
the past five years it has suc- 
cessfully introduced economic 
and democratic reforms and as 
a small stale, it would actually 
be easier to integrate than some 
of the larger ones." 

Despite achieving the highest 
average standard of living of any 
country in the former Eastern 
Bloc, Slovenia's attempt to sign 
on association agreement with 
the EU was until recently 
blocked by Italy in a property dis- 
pute stretching back to the in- 
tcr-war years when the Istriaa 
peninsula was under Italian rule. 


But when Italy dropped its ob- 
jections after coming to a com- 
promise with Ljubljana late last 
month, Slovenia's prospects for 
joining other Western institu- 
tions dramatically improved. 

Slovenia has the rare dis- 
tinction of being one of the few 
countries in the region whose 
membership of Nato would not 
be opposed by Russia. If ad- 
mitted. it would also serve as a 
useful land link between an- 
other likely newcomer, Hun- 
gary’, and other Nato states. 

After a brief war following its 
declaration of independence 
from Yugoslavia on 25 June 
1991, Slovenia successfully 
managed to remain out of the 
conflicts that ensued. Accord- 
ing to Mr Fasslabcnd, Nato of- 
ficials hope that Slovenia's 
inclusion in the alliance could 
be an important fust step to- 
wards the long-term stabilisa- 
tion of the situation in the 
region. 


Revised Interest Rates. 

Amended investment and Savings Rates. 
Effective from 1st July, 1996. 
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- 
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- 

430% 
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- 
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4^5% 

- 
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5.85% 

- 

4.68% 

£50,000 

535% 

- 

4.28% 
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5.15% 

- 

4.12% 
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- 
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- 
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£50.000 
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- 
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- 
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- 
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- 
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433% 
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Defence mustliveon a smaller slice ofttepie 

♦hat this kind of deal has not been scru ^ and efficiency which has 
"properly in terms of its generd with such rigour to other 

teriefitto the public revenue ^A^o £^Spublic spending The Mmjst^ 
. j. - th« Treasury is a bastion or m r . » muc h part 


A «t I 2f h A en: ? rist l . bombex 'P ,od ^ terms of what British foreign 

at the Quebec barracks. Ques- requires or what can be afforded given 
hons ensue. Where were the taring and spemlmg priorities at home, 
^rmy s secunty patrols and why weren't There is a strong case, therefore, for 
they stepped up during what ought to William Waldegrave and his Treasury 
be, alter Manchester, a period of the boss Kenneth Clarke to return to the 
highest alert? Why is the much-vaunted Ministry of Defence for savings. Yes, the 
participation of the Security Service in last defence review is less than two years 
the **™ ar against terrorism” showing old and yes, overnight saving? in a cap- 
such little result? There is a question itai-inlensive arena like defence are well- 
for the Horae Secretary, Michael nigh impossible. None the less, whoever 
Howard. But he, never one to restrain the Secretary for Defence is. the job is 
himself when an opportunity for coarse the same. It is managing decline. ■ 
intra-party politicking presents itself, is The incumbent, Michael Portillo, 
dashing off to allege it is somehow all was sent to Defence to expiate his sin 
Europe’s fault. It’s pretty rich to hear against Mr Major. And now he is m 
other countries being lectured by a political trouble. We have that on the 
British government minister whose authority of Jonathan Aitken who yes- 
proven ineffectiveness in excluding terday accused Conservative colleagues 
IRA terrorists from the United King- of using the sale and lease back of Mm- 
dom has been unfortunately demon- istry of Defence married quarters as a 
strated in successive recent outrages. rod to beat the young pretender s 
Yet so far no one has asked a most back. It's difficult to muster much 
pertinent question. The mortar was sympathy for Mr Portilfo. His cow- 
fired in Osnabruck. What exactly is it ardice last year, his jingoistic absurdi- 
that 4 Armoured Brigade is doing in ties at successive party conferences 
Germany? Presumabty it is no longer mark his card unfavourably. It tne 
guarding the Fulda Gap. To respond Redwoods have now moved a ^ ms * 
that the British Army rem ains in Ger- him, he deserves it. But on the broad 
many because of Nato obligations will question of breaking up the 
just about do as a holding answer but empire controlled by the Mod ne 
fails to address a wider point The must be right, in the longer run. 
British Defence Establishment is still Yet if he is right m terms ot tne g 
too big, too far-flung, too ambitious. picture, the way he has S° De . 

Whatever the precise shape of the ing off the estate looks both gr P & 
Armed Forces in the early 21st century and callous. Service families are being 
they are not shrinking fast enough -in plunged into deep uncertainty 


^ — 

their future accommodation. This is an ^nd officia^treadnem^f 

example of the dogmatic ^eonsrng ^^4* Major has said, that the MoD 

about management and org^satio^ whatMr to service fam- 

v.nc mmp. tn be accepted as the is giving e cm r it nil live, after the 


Burns and his cronies will have retired a a ^ plishmcn t in managing pub- 
and hauling them before th Uc money has no choice but to subjea 

Accounts Committee will do U 2 ^ diminishing claims of the defence 

SSSrHS Anewendfcr 

tib 

SKS—SssbS fflSggiS gSgy 

With dismantling a Great Symb°> ^ ^e SS^and City millionaires have 
rv»f»»npfi is. for some Tones, a . l... octinp themselves. In 


norm in Whitehall. Organisations "i* ov«. 

American gurus used to assert (befor Thispolicy has much in common with 

the real world experience jrf firms private finance initia- 

showed they were wrong), should I stock ^ Government gamers a capita^ 
to their knitting . Applied in simpk- ■ h . ^anks to sweeteners it will 
minded fashion to the MoD tiw JJg less than the headline 

been taken to mean all tasks deemed ran wfaat j^ppens later when the 
unrelated to fighting and defending new owners to raise rents? Whai 

should be hived °^JPJ lv ? t,scd r ?J ^ the revenue consequences for the 

r~A Rut did the gurus ever are ujc .wMJtirtnal monei 


Nation. Detence is, iu. — --- increasingly been asking merasciv«^ 

totemic issue. This is evident in world of personal trainers and style 

Weekend's nomense about dele^tions follows ^ 

of beribboned generis and serno rvicesoug htonceagamtobeprovid^ 
■ ministers failing to visit the Somme, semes gu a premium on 
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between soldiers’ courage and loyally ispo j ■ 


Parliament I 
suffers from 
MPs’ failings 

Sir. The real danger posed by 
Anthony Bevins’ excellent expose 
of the de facto weakness of 
parliament (“A day in the death of 
the Commons", 25 June) is a I 

temptation to find alternative 
mechanisms of demotic power. 

Parliamentary procedures are 

not the problem. It is the quality of 
our MPs and the impoverished 
narrowness of political ideas they 
represent that must be addressed. 
Politicians are now widely regarded 

as cvrncal. opportunistic and ■ 

unprincipled but we only get the 
MPs and the political parties we 
vole for. And we only vote on the 
progressively narrow Blair;Major 
agenda currently debated in the 
n.lhlif forum. 


TETTERS TO THE EDITOR 
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won after momentoussuw^ ^ 
movements like the Chartists 
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that of the Suffragettes fought to 
optimise the extent of 
constitutional democracy, and 
lodav corresponding st™®*® 

STdeveloped nations wm the 
Apathy and support of many 

folly to ^ 

the inadequaqrofour current MPS 
to cause us to lose faith fa 
Parliamentary supremacy- 

Dr GARY SLAPPER 
Law School 
Staffordshire Univ ersity 
Stoke-on-Trent 
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f Reducing Russia’s 

cS&iSSi&ER visa queues 
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and provided that an appheant 

satisfies the requirements of the 

Immigration Rul« (and 96 per 

cent do) all our efforts are 

Hjjectedtothatend. 

Moscow, however, is now our. 
largest visa issuing post in the 
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Is the academic 
grass greener? 

Sir: Duncan Morgan (report, 27 
June) compares, unfavourably, his 
(nr marlcine CXaiD 


Legal problems 
of asylum law 

Sir. Tbmorrow the House qf Lords 
will be asked to take away from 
asylum seekers the right to benefits 
which the Court of Appeal has just 
restored to them. Even if the 
Government were to wm the vote, 
it would not be out of the legal 
wood (“Judges up the ante over 

asylum laws”, 26 June). 

The Court of Appeal ruled 
against the Government became 
their action contradicted an Act of 
Parliament The Government of 
course, sees no such contradiction, 
but the question whether two Acts 
of Parliament contradict each other 
is a question for the courts, not for 
the Government. It is beyond the 

power even of a sovereign 

parliament to make a contradiction 
not a contradiction. 

By deciding nol to repeal me 
earlier Act the Government is 3 

leaving the contradiction m place B 

The right to seek asylum, which the 
Court of Appeal found to be 
threatened by the withdrawal of 
benefits, is guaranteed not only by 

an Act of Parliament but by an l 

international treaty (the UN J 

Convention on Refugees 1951) 

which Parliament cannot alter- _ 

Since ministers are still proclaiming 
their adherence to that treaty they 
cannot rule out the possibflity that 
some future judge may deliver a 
judgement beginning Parliament 
cannot possibly have intended 
that... 

Eari RUSSELL 

Liberal Democrat Social Secunty 

spokesperson 
House of Lords 

London SWl 

Football for all 

Sir Germaine Greer (“Greer on 
Gazza: In his lumpy shorts, the ^ 1 

1 idiot savant who won us all over , 

no misses the txnnt when sne 
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scripts 10 . 

washing-machine repair man. ] 

What he forgets is that they are . 

almost certainly self-employed, ] 

whereas 1 believe very few teachers < 

are. The self-employedaren t 
entitled to sick, pay, holiday pay or 
unemployment benefit, they have 
to buy all their own training or 

certification, pension and 

insurance, and they only get paid 
. for the hours they actually work. 

It would be very difficult to earn 
the £1000 he suggests in 40 hours m 
such jobs. The reality is likely m be 
two or three different jobs each day, 

only the time on the customers | 

premises being chargeable. 

Permanent teachers are also m 

the fortunate position of having a 
job from which it is almost 
impossible to get the sack except 
for gross misconduct - this must be 
worth a lot in these days when most 
people (employees and self- 
employed) don't have anything like 
such security. 

LOISWAKEMAN 

LymeRqps 

Dorset 

Sir. Does Hamish MacRae have 
any evidence for the claim ( Can 
we afford holidays?”, 28 June) that 
university lecturers have long 
holidays? When term ends (5iM»u 
hours work a week) the even 
harder work of research begins 

immediately.! suspect thai 

_ university lecturers have shorter 
holidays than most. 

GALEN STRAWSON 
Jesus College, Oxford 


football supporters as maic v» 
female. For all interested English 
persons last Wednesday, it was 
England vs Germany, team vs 

It is an injustice to say that the 

female supporters in the crowd and 

at home are no more than . 

parasites feeding off the thick air 1 
of testosterone. 1 challenge Ms Jl 

Greer to sit in a crowd at Wembley - 

after years of being a football 
supporter and not to feel as though 

her next breath were dependant 
upon the next move on the field, l 
The relationship between team 1 

and supporters is the embodiment 
of our football culture, and without 
a doubt it exists regardless of 
gender. 

lam sure I speak for every 
female football supporter when 1 

sav that I am astonished at the 
insinuation that I should be unable 
to experience the ecstasy, the 
desolation and the whole spectrum 
of emotions in between, simply 
because I am a wom an. 

t MIRANDA JEFFREY 

Paris 


Living on 

borrowed words 

Sir. Bob Monkhouse has borrowed 
another man’s remark for use on 

his 68lh birthday CQgJj* , . 
Unquote", 29 Juneb IfTd known 

1 was going to live this 
have taken better care of myseli 
was first said by the American 
jazzman Eubic Blake v^agoon 
me occasion of bis (I think) 98th 

otS'opher gosland 

Bath, Aron 
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If you’re hip, you must be Irish 


No longer 
need they 
mask their 
roots: the 
Irish in 
Britain are 
proud of their 
origins. Bjy 
Jack 

O’Sullivan 


A mid general hand- 
wringing over the 

/ %. IRA’s return to 
g violence, you'll 

-A_ M hear not a word 
from one group of Irish people. 
There arc millions of them, out 
they haven't been on television 
discussing Friday's mortar 
attack on an army barracks. No 
one would even have thought to 
ask their opinions. 

The Irish in Britain are polit- 
ically invisible. They have tried 
to stay out of the Troubles: it 
was not they who blew people 
up: the bombers came almost 
exclusively from the Republic 
and Northern Ireland. And 
since the ceasefire, they - 
unlike Irish -Americans - have 
played a minimal role in shap- 
ing the peace. When outrages 
occur, John Hume. Ian Paisley, 
Sir Patrick Mayhcw and John 
Bruton all make their pre- 
dictable comments. But not 
this community in our midst 
that knows so much, feels so 
much and says so little. Like the 
Arabs in Israel proper, they are 
in every town: but they remain 
loyally,' dutifully silent. 

U isn't difficult to under- 
stand such diffidence. They 
haw not alwavs felt welcome. 
The witty Irisfi gentleman has 
long been acceptable in the 
drawing room, but his country- 
men have often been less wcll- 
regarded. 

The Duke of Wellington 
famously summed up English 
disdain when asked: "Sir. is it 
true you were born in Ireland?** 
The iron Duke replied: "Being 
born in a stable doesn't make 
you a horse." 

Popular images of the Irish 
man have portrayed him as a 
foolish, idle figure of fun. One 
Victorian contributor to Punch 
described him as "a creature 
manifestly between the Gorilla 
and the Negro." This commu- 
nity. which" has seen Catholi- 
cism in Britain fully tolerated 
only since the J83l*s and Irish- 
ncNS usually regarded as sus- 
pect. is reluctant to generate 
controversy. 

The tide of hostility and the 
several miscarriages of justice 
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Gaelic celebration: a St Patrick's Day parade past the town hall was just one man if e s t ati on of Manchester’s Irishness during its first annual Irish festival hi March Peter freenfield 


that followed Birmingham and 
Guildford pub bombings in 1974 
served as a reminder to keep 
heads down. Twenty-five years of 
conflict in Northern Ireland did 
liLtle to challenge perceptions of 
the Irish as irrational and violent 
Ian Paisley's performance only 
compounded the problem by 
making Ulster Protestants addi- 
tionally subject to prejudices 

The signs said no 
Irish need apply. 
My parents had all 
the prejudice 


against which Catholics alone 
had previously laboured. 

But in this British commu- 
nity. whose size the census does 
not even measure (the best 
guess is 1 million Irish-born. 
8 million of Irish descent), 
something extraordinary is hap- 
pening. A remarkable surge in 
cultural self-confidence is tak- 
ing place. We are seeing noth- 
ing short of the greening of 


England, as the Irish in Britain 
set aside a traditional law pro- 
file. moving out of the ghetto, 
beyond enclaves of clubs and 
pubs and into the mainstream. 


A swift pint in O'Shea's 
hints at the transforma- 
tion. The Rocky Road 
To Dublin' is belting out at a 
fierce pace. Behind the bar. the 
Irish Post, Longford Leader and 
Sligo Champion are on sale, 
there’s a Powers Whiskey mir- 
ror, hurling sticks displayed on 
the wall and the drink is flow- 
ing. Denis Keegan, Guinness in 
hand, is waxing on about how 
proud he is to be Irish. It all 
sounds like a typical rough, 
Irish pub. hidden away in some 
deprived quarter of an English 
city, frequented by sad, down- 
trodden, reluctant exiles, given 
to nostalgia for the ould sod. 

But O’Shea's is no back street 
shebeen: it's in the centre of 
Manchester and one of the 
city's fashionable watering 
holes. The pub is a short walk 
from the Amdale Centre, which 
the IRA all but demolished a 
fortnight ago. A few years ago. 
such a pub would probably not 



have existed. If it did, the pub- 
lican would have boarded it up 
for fear of a backlash. 

But old attitudes have been 
transformed. Manchester has 
not taken its anger out on die 
Irish community. Perhaps this 
is understandable: 20 per cent 
of the population has Irish 
roots. Many of the emergency 
workers interviewed after the 
bomb bad Irish accents: the 
man trapped in a tower for 
three days was named Danny 
O’Neill. 

Ait an important reason may 
be a huge change in percep- 
tions. Suddenly, Irishness is 
Up. "Irish culture is seductive. 
It has become a signifier for 
hedonism with soul," says 
Frank Cottrell-Boyce, a for- 
mer scriptwriter for Coronation 
Street. “There was a decisive 
moment during the World Cup, 
when Ireland was there and 
England wasn't, when people 
came out as Irish who hadn’t 
been before. Irishness could 
represent them on the world 
stage." And a fashion for the 
crate is surviving even the IRA's 
latest campaign. 

O'Shea's is just one of 60 
Irish theme bars opened in the 
Manchester area in the past 
couple of years. (One - Kiddy's 
Rat and Carrol - was a bomb 
casualty.) In March, the city 
held its first annual Irish festi- 
val week, complete with a Si 
Patrick's Day parade past the 
lawn hall. More than a thou- 
sand people currently play 
Gaelic foolhall in the area. 
Planning permission has been 
granted for a huge. 13-acre 
centre celebrating Gaelic cul- 
ture. Yet fresh migration from 
Ireland virtually dried up years 
ago: Manchester's vibrancy is 
built around a young genera- 
tion that has no brogue. 


In London, Irish restaurants, 
such as Mulligans in Mayfair, 
are fashionable. The Royal 
Court in the West End is 
devoted to Celtic drama. River- 
dance, U2, repeated Irish vic- 
tories in the Eurovision song 
contest, the success of the 
Republic's football team and 
international popularity of the 
Irish president, Mary Robinson, 
have all made Irishness flavour 
of the moment. Extensive 
Radio 4 coverage of Hibernian 
arts, be it poetry, music or 
theatre suggests an ascendant 
culture. At a low-brow level, so 
many English stag parties now 
go off to Dublin for the week- 
end that the Irish government 
wants to stem the flow. 

The sources of this new con- 
fidence are many. There was 
the arrival in the Eighties of a 
new immigrant wave, a third of 
them graduates, coming from a 
country where European 
Union membership has fos- 
tered a sense of modernity. 

Some, particularly the 
unskilled, have had problems. 
Shane McGowan (late of the 
Pogues ) sings of the recession- 
hit building worker: "I'm bug- 
gered to dam nation/ And I 
haven't got a penny /To wander 
the dark streets of London." 
But many of the "Ryanair gen- 
eration" lave lived well, flitting 
back and forth on cheap air- 
fares, using Britain as a staging 
post before heading on to 
Europe and the United States. 
No longer are the Irish the poor 
relations. 

The second generation, 
those bom of the Fifties' immi- 
grants, is particularly impor- 
tant. Better educated than their 
parents, the) 1 know how Britain 
works. They sound, in their 
desire to forge a special iden- 
tity. like confident young British 


Muslims. Just as Muslims have 
tapped into an international 
culture, while dropping their 
parents' yearning for a return to 
the homeland, so this second 
generation is at home here 
while still choosing to be Irish. 
It is, after all, this generation 
that has supplied the key play- 
ers for the successful Irish 
Republic team. Stars such as 
Lhrcrpool-boni Jason McAteer 
and Aston Villa’s Cockney mid- 
fielder Andy Tbwnsend would 
have vied for an England place, 
had they not decided it was 
cooler to be Irish. Two decades 
ago, it would have been 
unthinkable for them to spurn 
the flag of St George. 

Back in O'Shea’s, Denis 
Keegan is one of many Man- 
cunians whose parents were 
bom in Ireland. Sounding as 

Irishness has 
become a signifier 
for hedonism 
with soul 


English as Bobby Charlton, his 
traditional Claddagh ring, 
trademark of the young, is the 
only outward sign of his origins. 

“It seems to be OK to be 
Irish." savs Keegan, 30. a grad- 
uate. whose father was a 
labourer. “It used to be that the 
only place you could go was to 
old men's clubs down Stockport 
Road. But now there are so 
many places and your English 
friends come too. It's really in 
your face. 

“My Dad came here 40 years 
ago and he worked his boUocks 
off. There were signs that no 
blacks or Irish need apply - my 


parents went through all the 
prejudice. But the second gen- 
eration doesn’t kow-tow. A lot 
of people are more up-front 
than their parents. I was the 
first in my family to go to uni- 
versity, we have to stand up for 
ounetves and hold on to our 
culture." 

Sean McGuire, 29, Man- 
chester-born manager in a ceil- 
ing tiles company, thinks peo- 
ple are just b eginnin g to let 
their Xristmess become visible. 
He plays the flute, tin whistle, 
does Irish dancing and plays 
Irish sports.He seems, like 
some Irish- Am ericans, more 
Irish than the Irish themselves. 

Melanie Conway, 27, a travel 
agent, is typical “I used to say 
I was English. I would not say 
rny parents were Irish, but now 
I say that Tm of Irish descent-" 

Jim Bryan, 36, a Manchester 
electrician, has even more ten- 
uous links with Ireland: his 
father left Co. Galway as a 
baby nearly 70 years ago and 
has never relumed. “I went 
back for the first time last year, 
met the relations. I loved it. 
Nice and slow, not like rushing 
at SO miles an hour here in 
Manchester. We’re keeping in 
touch now -exchanging Christ- 
mas cards. There's a bit of Irish 
in me, I think . When you come 
back, you realise you under- 
stand yourself a little bit bet- 
ter." 

This tendency for the second 
and third generation to con- 
tinue to feel Irish confounds 
many sociologists. The Irish 
were expected to assimilate 
quickly. This has, after all, 
apparently happened in the 
oldest Victorian, Irish settle- 
ment, on Merseyside. Few in 
Liverpool would now call them- 
selves Irish. However, most 
give themselves a local identity 


- Liverpudlian or S couse - p 
rather than the usual national 
one. And all the characters tics 
of Liverpudlianism - verbal- 
ness, Catholicism, high value 
placed on family, irreverence 
for the Protestant work ethic - 
are vestiges of their rural pre- 
industrial ancestors. Liver- 
pudlianism seems, in short, a 
mask for Irishness. 

The newer Irish communi- 
ties used a single mask: Catholi- 
cism. They attended Catholic 
schools, where, according to 
Mary Hi ckm an’s authoritative 
new study of the Irish in 
Britain*, they learned to define 
themselves as Catholic rather 
than as Irish. Their public rit- 
uals - confession and cate- 
chism on Saturday, Mass on 
Sundays, a miniature wedding 
dress at seven for the girls’ 
First Communion - distin- 
guished them denominationally 
but not ethnically. 

Now, as the power of the 
Catholic Church wanes and 
Irishness becomes less of a 
social impediment, this com- 
munity appears to be seeking a 
more secular expression of dif- 
ference. They are more self- 
aware: there are now popular 
degree courses in Irish Studies. 
Indeed, some university courses 
are over-subscribed, with many 
non-Irish students trying to 
gain a place. There is a cam- 
paign tor the 2001 census to 
produce an accurate figure of 
how many Irish people live in t 
Britain. 

It is also worth knowing what 
they think about Northern Ire- 
land. “No one agrees with vio- 
lence or people getting burt.” 
says Sean McGuire. “People 
are keen on a united Ireland, 
but what happens over there 
does not directly impinge on us. 
There is no urgency to stand up 
and be counted Peace is all that 
people want. 

"In Britain. Irish people dis- 
cuss Northern Ireland among 
themselves, but it's such a 
touchy subject, that it would 
lake someone with an awful lot 
of bails to tell the people of 
Britain what they should do. 
People would be afraid that if 
they started talking about pol- 
itics, they would be accused of 
being IRA sympathisers. 

"As the peace process got 
going, people started to talk 
more freely. I think now they 
will go back into (heir shells." 

There is, however, no sign 
that the revival in Irish culture 
will wane. "This is not an anti- 
British thing," says McGuire. 

“It's Irish blood running 
through the veins. Something to 
be proud of, not to be forgot- 
ten." 

* 'Religion, Class and identity', Z . 
by Mary J Hickman, Avebury 
Press. 
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Papa! Let the ads take a back seat 


H ow do you visualise 
the typical TV car 
commercial? 

I visualise it as Tom Conti 
falling off the top of a sky- 
scraper. landing smiling tin 
his feel, saying, "Handspring 
durefa Technik" and walking 
off into the sunset with u beau- 
tiful girl. 

The only snag is that I don't 
seem to have included a car in 
the ad but otherwise it repre- 
sents a fair cross-section of car 
cliches. In fact. I sometimes 
think that the makers of TV 
car ads must be at their wit's 
end where to go next. They 
seem to hare tried everything 
to make their client's car seem 
glamorous and romantic, yet 
trustworthy and reliable, safe 
yet sexy. 

They have sent cars to the 
end of the world, they have 
brought cars hack from the 
ends of the earth, they have 
filled them with exotic mod- 
els, they have taken the 
exotic models out and put 
actors in, and made them 
enact little stories, tiny 
playlets, in which os often as 
not a French girl gets to say 
“Papa”. 


Very occasionally they have 
even taken the actors out and 
put real people in cars in real 
situations like a Iasi-moving 
traffic jam. Recently they have 
started getting silly as when, in 
the cose of tnc Renault 
Meganc ads. they started mak- 
ing the car talkl When a car 
starts talking in an ad I think 
wc are running out of ideas. It 
only remains for a car to call 
another car “Papa". 

People who make car com- 
mercials must now sit around 
at meetings and say things 
like: “There s absolutely noth- 
ing left to do in car commer- 
cials unless you want to have 
the car fly through the air!" 

And somebody else says: 
“Thai’s been done, too". 

“Well" says somebody else, 
"we could always as a Iasi 
resort take the mickey out of 
car ads.” 

“How?" 

“Well sort of deconstruct 
them by doing a piss-take of 
them. Look, you could start off 
a car commercial with an 
exotic location, you know, 
then a shot of an iguana, twisty 
mountain road glamorous dri- 
vers, funk music over, then a 



Miles Kington 

voice comes in saying, 'We 
don't need all this junk! The 
car says it all!"’ 

"And then what?" 

"Well, you get the camera to 
pull back. You see (hat the car 
is not actually in the country- 
side, it's on a stand in front of 
a film of the countryside. You 
put out the lights, fade down 
the funky music and you're left 
with a studio in which every- 
thing is fake and tawdry - 
except the car!” 

And now this has actually 
been done. I am sketching a 
description there of the new 
TV commercial for the Mit- 
subishi Carisnut, which not 
only breaks the barrier of the 
spelling of the word charisma, 
but breaks the mould of car 


ads by sending up car ads. At 
the end of the commercial 
the only person visible is not 
a glamorous actor but a 
deaner with a brush, sweeping 
round the glittering car, and - 
nice touch this - roughly 
whistling the music we've just 
heard laded down on the 
funky mouth harp. 

Of course, the voice-over 
doesn’t end by saying: "The 
car says it all", because that 
might remind people of the 
Renault Mcgane, which seems 
to have cornered the market 
in talking cars. So the voice- 
over says: “The car has it all". 
But otherwise it seems to be 
the first honest car ad. 
because what it is saying in 
effect is, “WE know and YOU 
know that car ads are all cos- 
metic. so we are going to be 
the first to come out and 
admit it and just concentrate 
on the car!" 

This message is a slightly 
dishonest one in that the ad 
doesn’t tell us anything about 
the car at all except its name 
and what it looks like - noth- 
ing about the performance or 
how many people can get in it 
or whether h is licensed to 


have weddings celebrated in it 
No, this is in effect the first car 
commercial about other car 
commercials. 

"This is an ad for the Mit- 
subishi Carisma," it is saying. 
“Why should you buy a 

Carisma? Because Mitsubishi 
are the kind of people who 
don’t need to make TV ads. 
That’s why wc made this ad. lo 
tell you thal we’re not making 
it. Don't believe us. Believe 
what the car says. Not that it 
talks..." 

Where do they go next? If 
we now have an ad saying we 
don’t need ads, where do the 
ad boys go from here? Will we 
have a sunset a car driving up, 
two glamorous people getting 
out of the new Dippon Ore- 
gon Hatchback and one saying 
to the other, “You knew, I did- 
n't believe the car commercials 
until 1 drove the Oregon"? Or 
will we see an actor sitting in 
a new car saying, “You know, 
I could have made a lot of 
money doing this ad. But I 
preferred to keep the car 
mstead”? 

I don’t know. But I shall be 
interested to find ouL 

WsU, moderately interested. 
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the commentators 


Pen skilfully stokes the nationalist fire 

of both left and right, don’t know what to do about the racist appeal of the ‘Front National’ 



legion has grown and accounts for 15 
French professional play- 
ers. The inflow into French teams has 
njhtored successive waves of immi- 
gration; Polish, Italian, Spanish, For- 
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new turn of events but a famili ar sit- 
uation. Mainstream political leadens. 
ea ch one of whom fears him and bis 
P^riy. unanimously condemned him. 

Le Pen made his comments 
wiuim a few days of having obtained 
a signal victory over the French press, 
usmg the courts, he forced /» Mn„d* 



song; and a third fiJS he 

|ue ditties 


the “extreme righiA M.~Le Snob- 
jected; he was anxious to tell readers 
of Le Monde that the From National 


ANDREAS WHITTAM SMITH 


“We are going 
straight towards an 
ethnic war’ 


chosen 
_ a strict 

Mr Redwood’s formulation 
made no mention of preserving 
Britishness as an objective. When 
ethnic issues are brought into consid- 


in the team bus. . , . — v-p...-....™.™- 
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France. Football vSS m w£K?S25f5 do «J*e m attitudes to race. John Red, 
that it needed an recenUy defined Conservative 

weoiogy as believing that the stale 
should be at once limited in its role 
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needed an infusion of talent 
from abroad. Since 1945 this foreign 


>ng i 

such as Michael Portillo expresses are 
a step along the path. Then as nation- 
alism becomes racism, it becomes far 
right or extreme right 
In his right of reply, M. Le Pen was 
engaging in a great pretence. Since 
1973, the programme of the From 


National has centred on the survival of 
a French identity refined, as it believes, 
through 4,DDUyears of European cul- 
ture, 20 centuries of Christianity, 40 
kings and two centuries of the Repub- 
lic. One enters into French national- 
ity, says Le Pen, by “blood received, 
or blood spilt" - chauvinism, after all, 
goes back to the blind admiration for 
his country shown by Napoleon’s sol- 
dier, Nicolas Chaunn. 

In practice, the From National has 
been ambiguous in its public state- 
ments, being, in Alexander Pope's 
words, “willing to wound and yet 
afraid to strike". Thus M. Le Pen last 
March: "Only the people is capable of 
sensing, by a sort of biological intu- 
ition, the mortal danger that blights its 
future." In this context, “biological” is 
a word from a racist vocabulary. Or a 
colleague of M. Le Pen: "We are going 
Straight towards an ethnic war and that 
war will be total." In Bosnia or in 
France? Or another who scarcely 
fudges at all: "The nationalists are 
treated like dogs or pariahs. One will 
only be done with this situation by 
reacting vigorously. One must kill 
one's enemy. The Israeli right has 
killed Rabin and won the elections. 1 
don’t mean that it is necessary to kill 
Chirac, but we must stop having a posi- 
tion of respect or of consideration.” 

These arc alarming sentiments, all 


the more so in light of M. La Pea s suc- 
cess in the recent presidential election, 
when he attracted 15 per cent of the 
votes. The mainstream parties fear 

that if this share of the poll were to be 

repeated in the 199S elections for the 
National Assembly, where the Front 
National is unrepresented, then ML. Le 
Fen could bold the balance in a hung 
Parliament. As a result, some French 
poli ticians. led by Francois Leotard, 
met last month to attempt the con- 
struction of a “republican front", in 
which the mainstream parties, both of 
left and right, would put forward only 
one candidate in contests where the 

Front National has a chance of winning- 

These proposals have been met with 
scepticism. One reaction is that one 
should not diabolise the Front National 
because only a small proportion of its 
electors are extreme and because, 
anyway, its very weight already gives 
it a legitimacy. 

Thus we see how the clever, aggres- 
sive, dangerous M. Le Pen makes 
progress. I wonder what he would be 
reply if he was asked about the 
prospects for a party similar to his in 
the UK. Would he say: “A hopeless 
case: not enough social distress, too 
little ethnic tension, . only sporadic 
hatred of foreigners, tradition of 
tolerance too strong? Or would he 
respond. “Yes, promising situation"? 


The welfare state has grown both inefficient and expensive. Labour has begun to 
offer tentative proposals for its reform. But radical changes are needed 

How to men the benefit trap 


By Frank Field 

T he first fruits of 
Labour's review of 
social security, which 
were revealed last 
week by CSms Smith, 
stretch to the limits the possi- 
bilities of action within the pre- 
sent system of taxation and 
social security. There are two 
compelling reasons why radical 
reform isn't merely an option 
but a necessity for Labour. 

First, the hard truth the 
country has to face is that more, 
not less, needs to be spent on 
welfare. Yet under existing 
rules taxpayers are under- 
standably reluctant to pay 
more. And second, the social 
security budget is growing at a 
rate - twice that at which the 
economy has been growing - 
which, unchecked, will finan- 
cially derail the next Labour 
government. 

A moment’s reflection tells 
why more needs to be spent on 
welfare. Working lives have 
shortened and decades now 
are spent in retirement. An 
adequate retirement income 
depends on saving more now. 

Paradoxically the message 
of spending more on welfare 
comes at a time when the wel- 
fare budget is already growing 
like topsy. Each year the bud- 
eel overruns by £3bn only to 
overrun again by a similar 
amount in the following year. 

The social security budget is not 

onlv bv far and away the largest 
of all government budgets, but 
is increasing faster than any of 
the others. To embellish former 
mandarin Sir Geoffrey Hol- 
land's observation, other 
departments are left to scav- 
enge the scraps that fall from 
ihe table upon which, welfare 



prioritising government bus- 
ness difficult Itwasn t for noth- 
ing that Aneunn Sevan 
remarked that priorities were 
the language of socialism. 


How can a future Labour 
government break free of the 
curfew DSS expenditure would 
impose on most of its major ini- 
tiatives? By addressing that 
question Labour begins the big 
debate of the Millennium. It 
involves recasting the relation- 
ship between the state and the 
individual, of switching the bal- 
ance away from centralism 
towards other forms of collec- 
tive association, as well as re- 
drawing the border between the 
public and private domain. 

At the centre of today's wel- 
fare lurks a cancer that has been 
nurtured by the Tbries. While 
expenditure on insurance pro- 
vision since 1979 has risen by 
under 30 per cent, means test 
costs have soared by 300 per 


cent Means tests trample i 
those basic instincts that help to 
sustain civilised progress. 

low income and smalFsavings- 
Such benefits therefore penalise 
work, sayings and honesty. 

In tbeir craving for extending 
means-tested assistance, the 
Tbries have launched the most 
significant attack ever by gov- 
ernment on both the individ- 
ual's and the nation’s natural 
drive for self-improvement. 
And they have implemented 
their approach with a ruthless- 
ness that the leaders of the old 
discredited Soviet regime would 
have admired. 

Disengaging from this wel- 
fare nightmare demands whole- 
sale reforms. Tbiy failure has 


closed the option for limited 
.incremental change. The hour 
-demands the most radical 
reconstruction. 

Labour’s overriding com- 
mitment must be to begin a 
Dgressive disengagement 
means-tested assistance. 
This cannot be achieved 
overnight. It will take perhaps 
20 years to complete. But the 
first steps of that long journey 
need to begin with the advent 
of a Blair government. 

Four major initiatives are 
required. The poor law is alive 
ana well in Britain. Claimants 
for income support only gam 
help if they withdraw from the 
labour market. This final ves- 
tige of the poor law must be 
abolished. All claimants of 


working age should be invited 
to think what they want to do 
with the rest of thmr lives. They 
should be able to use their 
income support payments to 
help achieve the next stage in 
their career. 

Nest, a new system of insur- 
ance benefits must be intro- 
duced. A new insurance cor- 
poration should be established 
and owned by the members 
themselves, and work begun on 
introducing two new benefits. 
The Job Seekers Allowance 
needs replacing with insurance 
cover for unemployment This 
new benefit would run for six 
months, as does the Job Seek- 
ers Allowance. The big differ- 
ence is that people would re- 
qualify for benefit after 13 


weeks rather than two years. As 
every week oat of the labour 
market increases unemploya- 
bility, this would give risk-tak- 
ers an incentive to return to 
jobs with what might be a short 
shelf life. 

Also, the partner's job would 
be safeguarded, as households 
would not be pushed on to 
means tests where it pays most 
wives not to work. New jobs 
would become more fairly 
shared between those house- 
holds with no workers and 
those with many. Similarly a 
new cart 1 pension is an urgent 
reform. Here again is an open- 
ing for the new, collectively 
owned but non-state insurance 
corporation. 

Third, pension provision must 
be made adequate and universal. 
A new pension corporation 
would be rcsponsiMc for running 
the easting retirement pension, 
which will cover all workers. The 
four million workers on low 
earnings who currently pay noth- 
ing towards a state retirement 
pension would be brought within 
the scheme and a pension in then- 
own right Next, second pension 
coverage must also become uni- 
versal for workers earning above 
a modest level Those workers 
not in a company or a private 
pension scheme would be 
required to begin saving towards 
a second, funded pension. 

This reform extends the 
existing system of compulsion 
so that it covers everyone and 
thereby does what is posable to 
ensure adequate retirement 
incomes for today’s workers. 

Last the issue of fraud must 
also occupy the centre stage. 
The largest of all government 
budgets is under sustained 
attack by serious criminal fraud. 
Even someone with Peter L0- 
ley’s determination has yet to 
mount an adequate counter- 
fraud strategy. Here is another 
opening waiting to be seized. 
Only Labour appears ready to 
be tough cm fraud and tough on 
the causes of fraud. 


. . . and give people a living wage 
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ical anxiety. It is a perilous policy for 
Labour - redolent of the old days of 
the Prices and Incomes BoartL FOr the 
red rose party with mobfle phones, the 
TT)Tnimnm wage looks like a cloth cap 
and an old knapsack wore over an 
Armani suit It carries the baggage of 
trade unionism, tainted with an anti- 
market crude egalitarianism. 

Some economists argue that if 
wages went up, employers wouid.sack 
many of the low-paid. How can we 
compete with the tiger; economies if 
we pay our workers so much -more 

wage inflation? Wouldn't evwyone 
scramble . to keepr np their 
differentials? •••• : 

* Dr Fred Bayfiss, former chairman 
of the Employment Policy Institute, 
interviewed employers whcrwould be 
most affected- Other surveys have 
questioned all estovers: the Reed 
survey last weefc&und,49 per cent of 
employers approved" of a minimum 
wage. But those* Who pay above the 
likely miannaro wage support it 



more marginal businesses go to the 
watL Small, supermarkets, for 
instance, pay tower wages than big 
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POLLY TOYNBEE 


The Beyliss survey fried to find out 
which businesses would suffer the 
worst damage. The answer was: cater- 
ers, cleaners, hairdressers, private 
health care and dothes manufacture. 
Beyliss concludes that most low-paid 
jobs are m services, not manufactur- 
ing, so they are not competing with 
tiger 'economies. The demand for 
services is unEkefy to decline. Employ- 
ers wffl put up their prices to cover the 
cost, secure in the knowledge that 
everyone eke will do the same. Some 
small firms.wifl go to the wall, but 
their business and jobs will be swal- 
lowed up into bigger enterprises. Peo- 
ple wiUstin eat pizzas and hamburg- 
ers, still get their hair done and go into 
old peoples homes, even if it costs a 
bit more. - 

Those most at risk are the 250,000 
dotinog workers, whose companies 
really are competing with cheap 


imports. Although a minimum wage 
will be a blow, however, it will be of 
far less significance than the chill 
winds from abroad that the industry 
has faced for the j>ast 100 jreais, says 
Bayiiss. Problems in one fairly minor 
sector hardly justify ditching the good 
it will do elsewhere. 

The best argument for a minimum 
wage is Labour's welfare-towork 
strategy. A lot more people will be 
urged off Income Support and into 
work topped up with ramify Credit 
But without a minimum wage the 
state will subsidise ever more mar- 
ginal, lame-duck or Scrooge 
employers. 

These days, new Labour cannot 
espouse many other serious methods 
for helping the poorest. It cannot put 
up benefits (and anyway that only 
makes the poverty trap worse). It can- 
not significantly redistribute income 
through the tax system - those days 
are gone and the voters will not 
stand for it But a minimum wage, 
paid for in price increases (just as 
consumers absorbed the cost of VAT 
increases) is one of the best practical 
ways to help .the poor without more 
welfare dependency and an unelec- 
table tax system. 

The rate would be universal but 
could be phased in gradually-*' and it 


would be printed on eveiy benefit 
book, posted in every post office and 
policed by the same pay-roll inspec- 
tors that check. national insurance 
contributions. No exemptions or vari- 
ations or added complexities, easy to 
understand and reviewed every year. 

Some people will be shaken out of 
jobs. Some small employers will go to 
the wall But in the main, the same 
jobs will still be done by the same peo- 
ple, if sometimes for different employ- 
ers. In other words, the costs are sus- 
tainable in view of the benefits. 

No doubt the Tories will represent 
Labour’s minimum wage policy as a 
dangerous job-destroyer. This is a 
prize piece of humbug from a party 
that has congratulated companies for 
their efficiency in the widespread 
slashing and burning of jobs, which 
has left firms severely downsized, 
with thousands more out of work and 
dependent on the ever-growing social 
security bill. 

Labour has to acknowledge that 
some jots might be affected by the 
introduction of a minimum wage, but 
it can point out, with passion, that the 
great majority of Cheryls, Dianes and 
Carols wul benefit. And the clincher 
is that it will draw others currently 
trapped on state benefits back into 
productive employment. 


The seed that 
fell on bare 
ground 

The state of my lawn, writes 
Michael Hutchinson, reveals that 
Major is soon to be put out to grass 


A pril 9th, 1992 may have 
been the day that John 
Major won his improb- 
able victory at the polls, but it 
was also the day I turfed my 
lawn. Hive in London but, like 
many people, dream of living in 
the country - something that is 
much easier to do while lying 
on the grass. 

So when 1 moved in to my 
terraced house in spring 1979, 
I rejected the patio concept, 
and laboriously excavated 
sycamore roots, endless lumps 
of rubble, and a surprising 
□umber of Victorian beer bot- 
tles, to create the perfect lawn: 
15 foot square. After gentle 
raking, feeding, seeding, and 
erection of a Heath Robinson 
system of nets to keep birds 
and the neighbours' cats away, 
all 1 had to do was wait 
Facing south and sur- 
rounded by high walls, the lawn 
thrived and by 1983, it was an 
ideal place to daydream staring 
at the sky and counting Jum- 
bos. Friends and neighbours 
complimented me on the 
immaculate stripes and said 
how unusual it was to have 
grass in such a small garden. 

1983 was a high point for 
Chateauneuf du Pape, Mar- 
garet Thatcher - ana my lawn. 
But by 1987 it was showing 
signs of neglect due to long 
trips abroad, and damage 
caused by the wheel of an 
ancient band mower my grand- 
mother had brought back from 
India well before Indepen- 
dence. It was small, but incred- 
ibly heavy, and bulldozed as 
much as it cut 
In June 1987, I bought a 
lightweight electric mower, in 
order to prevent further 
mechanical damage and, for a 
while, things did get better. But 
by the time the stock market 
crashed, it looked as if the 
writing was on the wall - not 
only for the economy and the 
Tbry government, but for the 
lawn as well. The slow decline 
continued until spring 1992, 
when John Major decided to 
call an election, and I decided 
to start again and lay new turf. 

Despite these apparent coin- 
cidences, it’s only recently that 
Tve come to realise that thanks 
to an inexplicable and uncan- 
nily accurate mechanism, the 
condition of my lawn somehow 
provides a graphic representa- 
tion of the Italy's majority in 
Parliament, 

Given that some people can 
do the same thing with tea 
leaves, sheep’s entrails, and 
even opinion polls, I see no 
reason whatever to doubt that 


my lawn has the gift of 
prophecy. My only dilemma is 
whether William Hill or John 
Major will pay the best price 
for its services. 

Last summer, when the 
Eurosceptics started to whinge 
about Brussels and John Red- 
wood challenged John Major 
to a “conquer’’ fight, a small 
patch of moss appeared in the 
far right-hand comer. When 
raked this turned into a bald 
patch of earth which steadily 
grew larger. In the past, this has 
been successfully repaired with 
a sprinkling of new seed, but 
just as recent by-elections have 
made it impossible for the 
Tories to sow any new seed, the , 
drought of 1995 did the same j 
for my lawn. 

Then there's the cherry tree. 

1 planted tins years ago as a 
spindly little sapling attached 
to a massive 2-inch pole. Sev- 
enteen years later, ns girth is 


I see no reason to 
doubt that my 
lawn has the gift 
of prophecy 


tremendous, its blossom has 
been spectacular (especially 
after last year's summer), and 
its branches provide welcome . 
shade from the sun where our 
baby daughter can play. But 
grass needs tight, and the . 
painful truth is that the major- 
ity of the lawn is no longer 
really grass - just as the major- 
ity of MPs are no longer Tories. 

Moss from the right has met 
the bare earth caused by shade 
from the tree on the left A 
small patch of grass remains in 
the centre near the French 
windows, but the word “lawn" 
is really no longer appropriate, 
just as the word “government” 
no longer seems appropriate to 
what toe Tories are up to. 

■ I wouldn't dream of chop- 
ping the tree down, but the 
lawn can’t survive unless it 
goes. So perhaps I should write 
to inform Downing Street that 
on Thursday 4 July, work starts 
to replace toe vestiges of a-^ 
working lawn in Sedlescombe 
Road with a new patio paved® 
with tiles in a tasteful shade of 
terracotta red. 

1 imagine the lawn at Down- 
ing Street still looks as good as~i 
ever, but then you’d hardly) 
expect' a politician's Jawn to 
give a frank opinion about 
anything. 


INTRODUCING 
A NEW APPROACH 
TO HEALTH. 

VISITING 
A DOCTOR WHEN 
YOU’RE WELL. 


As any doctor will tell you, prevention is better 
than cure- and that's the simple idea behind BUPA 
Health Monitor: a programme of preventive care 
which can help detect the early signs of health 
problems. 

There's a full health assessment - covering a 
range of tests from blood analysis to cardiovas- 
cular fitness. We then continue to monitor your 
health and even assign you a personal health 
adviser to help you maintain or improve your over- 
all level of health. 

BUPA Healih Monitor is available to everyone, 
not just BUPA members. For further information, 
or to make an appointment, phone 0800 616 029 
quoting reference BUPA E2, or fill in the coupon 
below. But do it now, while you’re well - and 
stay that way. 


Please post to BUPA Healih Monitor. FREEPOST, London WCIX SBR. 
Y6u don't even need a stamp. Reference BUT% E2 
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Sir Gordon Cox 


Sir Gordon Cox was one of the 
early pioneers of X-ray crystal- 
lography. He served his coun- 
try with distinction both in 
peace and war and his exem- 
plary concern for his younger 
colleagues greatly facilitated 
their development and and pro- 
fessional progress. 

He was the son of Ernest 
Henry Cox, a man of varied oc- 
cupations including that of a 
market gardener, which may 
have been responsible for his 
son's respect for the productive 

husbanded, and also a man of 

varied fortunes, including a pe- 
riod of bankruptcy in which the 

S - aIl managed”, in a way 
may have strengthened 
the boy’s natural steadiness 
and fortitude. 

From the City of Bath Boys’ 
School he proceeded to Bristol 
University to read Physics. The 

rornmtvti rais and well-equipped 

Wills Physics Laboratory was 
under the direction of Profes- 
sor AJvL Tyndall, who was de- 
termined to make a world-class 
department and who succeed- 
ed brilliantly because of his 
nose for talented young people 
and his persuasive tongue. 

Coor remained proud of Bris- 
tol physics throughout his life. 
He was early drawn to the 
study of the arrangement of 
atoms in crystals. The method 


of achieving this by X-ray dif- 
fraction had been given a sound 
foundation by Sir William 
Bragg and lhs son Lawrence, for 
which they shared the Nobel 
Prize in Physics in 1915. By the 
mid-TWenties Lawrence had 
established in Manchester a 
research school in X-ray crys- 
tallography, mainly of minerals 
and metals, and his father was 
Director of the Davy-Faraday 
Laboratory at the Royal Insti- 
tution where he was applying 
simil ar X-ray methods to de- 
termine structures, but with an 
emphasis on non-metaDic and 
principally organic compounds. 

It was to the latter of these 
two crystallographic meccas 
that the young Cox went and 
was assigned the task of finding 
how the carbon atoms in ben- 
zene, known from chemical ev- 
idence to be in a ring, were 
disposed. Were they arranged 
sy mm etrically, each equidis- 
tant from its two neighbours in 
the ring? Was that ring flat and 
if not was it buckled to form an 
armchair or boat-like struc- 
ture? After some diffic ulties try- 
ing to keep the benzene 
crystalline because it is liquid at 
room temperature, Cox estab- 
lished beyond doubt that the 
carbon atoms were at the cor- 
ners of a regular hexagon, a 
conclusion of considerable 
importance for theoretical 


chemists. Many years later in 
Leeds he encouraged studies to 
discover something of the mo- 
tion of those molecules in their 
lattice. Professor W.N. Ha- 
worth, Head of the Birmingham 
Chemistry Department, then 
engaged with EL. Hirst on the 
study of the carbohydrates, was 
quid: to see the potential of 
Cox’s work and appointed him 
to his staff in 1929. 

In the next decade-Cox used 
X-ray techniques to settle many 
important structures including, 
on the organic side, that of Vi- 
tamin C which is now recog- 
nised to have a vitally important 
role of anti-csidant in cellular 
processes; whilst in inorganic 
chemistry, and by his 

oldercolfeague William %rafaw, 
Cox elucidated how molecules 
at the corners of squares are 
arranged round a metal ion sit- 
ting at the centre. Without this 
early knowledge of the possible 
configurations of structures of 
this kind it is arguable that un- 
derstanding the important role 
of metal ions sequestered in 
large biological molecules might 
well have been delayed, and 
possibly the seminal work of 
Max Perutz in elucidating the 
structure of very large mole- 
cules, which began the whole 
field of molecular biology, 
would have been postponed. 

Cox had marked loyally to- 


wards his native Somerset and 
to England and he joined the 
■territorial Army, being com- 
missioned in 1936. When the 
Second WbridW came he was 
recruited to scientific work, be- 
coming Superintendent of the 
Special Operations Executive 
laboratories where he was in- 
volved inter in making de- 
vices for use by our agents and 
the Maquis in Europe. In this 
quasi-secret world he met Vic- 
tor (Lord) Rothschild, then in 
MIS, and they struck up a wann 

friendship which later led Roth- 
schild, who was for 10 


was veiy good at creating die 
right conditions for their re- 
search lo flourish, was unselfish 
over publications and far- 
sighted both in developing new 
techniques and important ideas. 


content when, as a result of the 
1965 Science and Technology 
Act. the research councils, pre- 
viously funded by the Treasury, 
were transferred to the De- 
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that body. 

The war over, Cox took up 
the Chair of Inorganic and 
Structural Chemistry at Leeds 
University and in the next 15 
years became a much respect- 
ed member of the ‘‘establish- 
ment” of that university. As 
Professor of Physical Chemistry, 
and therefore his dose col- 
league for 10 of those years, I 
felt he was at his happiest either 
in the department or in less for- 
mal groups such as Lyddon 
Hall, of which he was a Regent 
and where the Warden Ronnie 
Morgan was his firm friend. He 
was very popular with his re- 
search colleagues, inevitably 
known as Cox’s Pippins, and he 


of data collection and inter- 
pretation, Cox early s aw the 
importance of the electronic 
computer as a substitute for the 
slow and laborious manual or 
pg nd red card calculations. He 

secured an ICL Pcgasns com- 
puter for Leeds early in the 

Fifties. He also recruited malb- 

ematkaans such as Durward 
Cruickshank. He fostered new 
techniques like nuclear mag- 
netic resonance, and was not 
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entitle and Industrial Research 
(DHR) for funds to develop this 
method, which became of enor- 
mous world-wide importance, 
was turned down on the 
grounds that the DSER Com- 
mittee “could see no conceiv- 
able use” for it. Fascinated to 
know how the earth's crys- 
talline minerals were fomied, he 
therefore established a high 
pressure laboratory and links 
with the geochemists in Leeds. 

In 1960 he left Leeds to be- 
come Secretary of the ARC Ln- 
tialby he was happy, perhaps 
feeling closer to the earth his fa- 


ther had tilled He became iess 


ence, the old Advisory 
on Scientific Policy 
was replaced by the Council for 
Scientific Policy (CSP). As a 
member and latterly chairman 
of the CSP and its successor 
body, the Advisory Board for 
the Research Councils, my 
w n r ir ing contact with Cox was 
renewed and I could sense his 
feeling of concern at what he 

penxived to be threats to hK in- 
dependence from the Mmistiy 
of Agriculture, Food and Fish- 
eries. When, during his retire- 
ment, Victor Rothschfid, as 
c hairma n of the Government's 
Central Policy Review Staff 
(Think lank), proposed to ap- 
ply his customer/ contractor re- 
lationship, Gas saw this as a 
major threat to the survival of 
the ARC .and their friendship 
cooled markedly. 

Cox married first Lucie Bak- 
er by whom he had a son Kei- 
th and a daughter Patricia, both 
of whose entries in Who’s Who 
are on an adjacent page to his. 
Six years after Lucie's death he 
married Professor Mary Tnter, 
-a former Leeds “Pippin", and 
they had many happy years to- 
gether during which they were 
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regular attenders at the meet- 
ings of the British Association. 

Characteristically, by volun- 
tary service to the Royal Insti- 
tution. Gordon Cox tried to 
repay his debt to that body, 
which he saw as the springboard 
for his career. For myself I 
shall always.be gratefal lo have 
known so modest andcapable 
a man and one so upright and 
entirely devoid of envy. . 

Fred Dalatoa 



Pasqualino de Santis 


Do Santis created an unreal shimmering look tor the beach scenes in Death In Ifenfce <1971] 


Photograph: Ronald Grant Archive 


It is easy to confuse great set- 
tings with great cinematography. 
The film ^4 Month by the Lake, 
which is currently showing in 
cinemas, has some exquisite 
individual images of the Lake 
Como region of Italy captured 
by the eminent cinematogra- 
pher Pasqualino de Santis (who 
was sometimes credited as 

n^^B^remembered as one of 
his notable achievements as 
there is no compelling sense of 
unity or styiisation on the 
visual side. 

However, one has only to 
think back on the contras ti ng 
look of such films as Franco Zel- 
fireflfs Romeo andJuBet (1968), 
Luchino Visconti's Morte a 
Venezia (“Death in Venice”, 
1971) or Francesco Boa's Ca- 
daveri ecceUend (‘“Illustrious 
Corpses”, 1975) andCristosie' 
fermato a Eboli (“Christ 
Stopped at EbolT, 1979) to 
recognise the extraordinary skill 
and versatility of De Santis. 

Each of these directors 
prized his ability to adapt set- 
ting, and mould light and shad- 
ow, to create a particular 
atmosphere and feeling appro- 
priate to the subject in tend. IBs 
work on Romeo and JuBet , us- 
ing much hand-held camera, 
blending locations with a back- 
lot reconstruction of Verona’s 
piazza in the 15th century, won 


him the year's Academy Award 
for Cinematography. 

The much younger brother of 
the noted director Giuseppe de 
Santis, Pasqualino gained a job 
. as assistant camera operator on 
one of bis brother’s productions 
after graduating from film 
school in Rome m 1948. This 
was the start of a long associa- 
tion with the cinematographer 
Hero Fortalupi, a man with for- 
midable practical - skills who 
taught him that every problem 
had a technical solution. 

In 1958, De Santis became 
a camera operator and soon 
linked up with the director of 
photography Gianni di Venan- 
zo an such films as Antonioni's 
La Node (1960), Rosfs Salva- 
tore GiuBano (1961), Losey’s 
Eva (1962) and FteflmTs m 
(1963). 

Bom Di Venanzo, De San- 
tis learned how to overcome dif- 
ficulties by taking risks and 
experimenting. He shot part of 
Rosfs bullfighting picture H 
Momenta deOa verita (“The 
Moment of Truth", 1965) after 
Di Vsnanzo left, and complet- 
ed the Rex Harrison comedy 
The Honey Pot (1966, directed 
by Joseph Mankiewicz) when Di 
Venanzo died suddenly. 

Always wearing around his 
neck the light filter that had be- 
longed to Di Venanzo, De San- 
tis then became Rosi’s regular 


cinematographer. He provided 
the serene linages of the fairy- 
tale Cera una voha (“Cinderella 
- Italian Style”, 1967), then 
adopted magnesium fighting 
for the First World War trench- 
es of Uorhini contra (“Men 
Against”, 1970), handling cam- 
era and harsh visuals for the 
rapidly paced corruption drama 
II CasoMattd (“The Maltei Af- 
fair", 1972), and gangster biopic 
Lucky Luciano (1973) .and. a 
hard, dry look for Christ Stopped 
at Eboli, with its story of polit- 
ical exile in the mountains, be- 
fore switching to the luminous 
brightness oSTre frateUi (“Three 
Brothers", 1980). “He chooses 
the right light for the right 
place,” said RosL 

He was Visconti's last regu- 
lar cameraman, and worked 
on four of the director’s last five 
filing- T ji CnAtnnAedi Tkn (“The 
Damned”, 1969), Death in 
Venice, Gruppo di farniglia in un 
intema (“Conversation Piece”, 
1974) and Ubmocxnte (“The In- 
nocent” 1976). 

On Death In Venice , the di- 
rector demanded a flamboyant, 
conspicuous visual style. De 
Santis had most difficulty 
achieving an unreal, shimmer- 
ing impression of the beach, fi- 
nally solving the problem by 
stretching large sheets and sails 
everywhere to filter the sun’s 
rays. His work on this film so im- 


Piers Gray 


Were Gray was one of the most 
gifted literary critics of his gen- 
eration. He was also the most 
witty, erudite and perceptive of 
companions, someone whose 
vast learning and hard-won wis- 
dom would as easily flluminate 
acricket match as a poem, a so- 
cial gathering as a philosophi- 
cal thesis. 

His father had alternated 
work as a pathologist between 
England and Canada and Gray 
started his studies in philosophy 
at Dalhousie University in Qm- 
sssa ada. Literature, however, was al- 
^ ways his passion and ER. Leavis 
the model for criticism. To Cam- 
wru bridge then he came and ma- 
triemated at Trinity College in 
▼ Uf 1967, where Theo Redpathwas 
4 (Jr Director of Studies in English. 
a ac If his early perspective was a 
T H3 classic Leavisisin which seemed 

♦ Ra 

♦ Co 


anachronistic to fallow students 
in Cambridge of the late Sixties, 

this f undamental co mmit ment 

to the analysis of the individual 
life expressed in language was 
soon to be phUosophicaDy deep- 
ened and historically enriched. 

The asaduous undergraduate 
scholar had been little affected 
by either the politics or the cul- 
ture of May 1968, but as a mare 
relaxed graduate student his 
perspective broadened so that 
nis investigation of TS. Eliot’s 
early philosophical idealism 
was informed by deep engage- 
ment with Walter Benjamin 
and the thought of Henri Berg- 
son’s meditations on matter 
and memory that was so vital to 
both the German thinker and 
Anglo-American poet 

The matter of his dissertation, 
supervised by Jeremy Prynne, 


was the central paradox of the 
idealist tradition in which Eliot 
was philosophically formed. 
How could one move from the 
incommunicable opacities of 
individual experience to the 
possibilities of historical and so- 
cial being? Gray’s dissertation, 

S ’ " ‘led as T.S. Eliot's Icel- 
and Poetic Development 
1909-1922 (Harvester, 1982), re- 
mains the best single introduc- 
tion to Eliot's thought and its 
relation to the early poetry. It 
also makes clear that Eliot's 
Anglo-Catholic solution, which 
linked individual and society 
through the church, was simply 
unacceptable. 

This un accept ability was 
made the more evident to Gray 
after he joined the English de- 
partment of Hong Kong Uni- 
versity at the begiiniing of 1977. 


The initial contact with Chinese 
culture was liberating, as was the 
immersion in a department 
where both language and lin- 
guistics were taken seriously. 
Eliot’s Eurocentrism, once dis- 
missed as intellectually unten- 
able, was now perceived as 
politically wicked. 

Gray turned to the problem 
of how an anti-Semitic Ameri- 
can had come Lo speak for an 
Englishness which discounted 
the world. For Gray a major part 
of the answer was to be found 
in the First World War and the 
way in which Gray's own cho- 
sen ethnicity bad foundered in 
the trenches. His unjustly ne- 
glected Marginal Men (Macmil- 
lan, 1991) examines through the 
disparate works of Ivor Gurney, 
Edward Thomas and J.R. Ack- 
er! ey the kinds of emotional and 


;in which Eog- 
lishness all but ended. 

The impasses were, unfortu- 
nately, all too real for Gray him- 
self The early engagement with 
China turned to a sulky hope- 
lessness, the pleasures of the 
languages and linguistic de- 
partment, and in particular the 
presence of Roy Harris (who 
came from the Oxford chair of 
Linguistics), turned to despair 
at the grind of teaching English 
literature to students for whom 
English was a second language. 
And alcohol became his mas ter. 

The thought continued to de- 
velop that the methods of Leav- 
isism were applied, with deep 
linguistic and historical knowl- 
edge across a range of text 
which would have appalled the 
Cambridge critic. Oscar Wilde's 
dialogue at his trial with the 


prosecuting counsel Edward 
Carson, Stalin’s theory of lin- 
guistics, the use of language in 
American pulp fiction; all these 
were submitted to the most 
acute and b rilliant analysis. But 
the work went largely un- 
recognised, the novels unpub- 
lished, the plays unperformed 
and Gray was finall y invalided 
out of the university at the end 
of last year. 

It would be simple to talk of a 
wasted life, but so to do would 
be to fall into the cliches of lan- 
guage Piers Gray so despised. 
He died just after leaving one 
close friend’s party, and prepar- 
ing to go to another, in the mid- 
dle of sharing the joys of 
England’s progress through 
Euro 96 with his beloved broth- 
er Simon and eagerly awaiting 
the arrival from Hong Kong of 



Gray; the problem of Engftshness 


his devoted partner Annie 
Carver and a summer of crick- 
et with his stepson Gordon. 

CoUn MacCabe 

Piers Michael Davidson Gray, 
English scholar bom London 26 
May 1947; died London 28 June 
1996. 


pressed Robert Bresson that he 
was summoned to France to 
shoot the veteran director’s 
Lancelot du Lac (1974) and Le 
Diable probablanatt (“The. 
Devil, Probably", 1977). 

Although he operated fee 
camera on many: black-and- 
white films, De Sants always 
had to work in colour as a di- 
rector of photography. ‘ He 
sometimes sought to suppress 
. colour and. for_Ettqre_5coIa*s 
Una ffomata partteolare (“A 
Special Day”, 1977), be not 
only persuaded the director to 
adopt a sober visu^ irtyte btir 
memorably created a subdued, 
near monochrome inpressfon 
to suit the 1938 setting. 

Less active in recent yean, in - 
the late Eighties De Santis re- 
joined Rost for another social 
drama, filmed to exotic loca- 
tions, Cfonaca dhaui morte An- 
nundata (“Chronicfeof a Death 
Foretold*’, 1987) and, fittingly, 
he bad rejoined Ros earlier this 
year on the director's latest 
venture. La Tregua (“The 
Truce", based on the book by 
Prirno Levi), and died of a 
heart attack in the Ukraine 
while still working oil the film. 

Allen Eyles 

Pasqualino de Santa, cine- 
matographer bom /brad!, Italy 24- 
April 1927 . ; died Ukraine 23 
June 1996. 


Bobby Keeteh, footballer, died 
London 29 June, aged 54. 
Joined Fulham as a defender in 
1959 and played briefly for 
QPK before retirement fn 1969. 
Opened the theme restaurant 
Football Football in London 
earlier this year. 

Bob (RJ.) OTtyan, jockey, died 
Mahon, North Yorkshire, aged 
79. Won the Champion Hurdle 
on Distel and the Ritz Gub 
Chase on Dunshaughlin on the 
same day at Cheltenham in 
1946. 

Louis Ulrich, mountaineer, 
died Yakima, Washington 22 
June, aged 96. Credited with a 
number of first ascents in Wash- 
ington state, including .Ulrich’s 
Couloir on Mount Stuart. 
George Snell, immunpgeneti- 
cist. died Bar Harbor, Maine 6 
J wie, aged 92. Awarded the No- 
bel Prize in Physiology or Med- 
icine in 1980 for his work on 
genes that control cellular re- 
sponse. 


♦.£ Births, 
Marriages 
B & Deaths 


um BIRTHS 
yii> 

— — SLADEN: Oa 28 June, to Sarah (n6e 

IB ™ li Hsyier) and Angus, a son, Arcfak Jack 

reoreiR Mnnay, a brother for Olivia and 

“•“El Gcoisb, 
a .ran 
rtnda 

DEATHS 

BAZELEY: Gechrc, peaceful!? at home 
W A on 27 Jane. Cremation and cekbra- 
I tion of bis life on Thursday 4 July at 

■■ 3 JPpm, at Westedrigh Crematorium, 

Bristol. No flowers please, but don 
nations i[ desired to the Bristol On- 

W^*^°fiineral Mreaara, 192 
Badminton Rood, Coalpit Heath, 

Bristol 

GRAY: Pfots Michael Davidson, aged 
49 yean, on Friday 28 June at St 
Maty’s Paddington. Beloved of many. 
QP Funeral to be announced. 

AraHmomneoto tor Gazette BIRTHS, 

■ MARRIAGES & DEATHS shonld be 
sent in wiring to the Gazette Editor 
The Independent, 1 Canada Square, Ca- 
nary Wharf; London E14 SDL, tele- 
phoned to 0171-299 2011 or bend to 
0171-293 2018, and are char ged at £&50 
aline (VAT erfre). OTHER Gazette aa- 
notmeements most be submitted In mit- 
ing (or faxed! and are charged at £10 
cufijea Hot VAT extra. They should be ac- 
companied by a daytime telephone 
number. 



Birthdays 

The Princess of Whies, 35; Mr Dan 
Aykroyd, actor, 44; Mile Genevieve 
Biqold, actress, 54; Sir Alan Camp- 
bell fanner diplomat, 77; Miss Leslie 
Caron, actress, 65; Mr Vteyne David, 
MEP, 39; Miss Olivia de HavQland, 
actress, 80; MrThevor Eve, actor, 45; 
Lady Faulkner of Downpatrick, for- 
mer Governor for Northern Ire- 
land, BBC, 71; Sir Colin Figures, 
former deputy secretary. Cabinet 
Office, 71; Lord G is bo rough. Lien- 
tenant of North Yorkshire, 69; Mr 
John Gould, composer and musical 
comedian, 55; Mr Fztky Granger, 
actor, 71; Mr Hans Werner Henze, 
composer, 70; Lt-Col Sir John 
Hugo, former Gentleman Usher to 
the Queen, 97; Viscount Lever- 
hulrae, farmer Lord-Lieutenant of 
Chester v 81; Mr Carl Lewis, athlete, 
35; Sir Kenneth Lewis, fanner MP, 
80; Miss Jean Marsh, actress, 62; 
General Sir Thomas Pearson, former 
Commandcr-in-Oiief, Allied Forces, 
Northern Europe, 82; Mr Sydney PoL 
lack, film director, 62; Mr Tom 
Robinson, songwriter, singer and 
guitarist, 46; Miss Joan Sadler, for- 
mer Principal, Cheltenham Ladies’ 
College,' 69, Mr Peter Wahvyn, rac- 
ing trainer, 63; The Veiy Rev Alan 
Webster, former Dean of St Raul's, 
78; Mr Malcolm Wicks MP, 49. 

Anniversaries 

Births: Baron Gottfried Wilhelm 
von Leibniz, philosopher and maih- 
emaiidan, 1646: George Sand 


(Amandine-Aurore Lucile (Dupin), 
Baronne Dudevantl novelist, 1804; 
Louis Bldriot, aviator, 1872; Sir 
Nigel Ross Playfair, actor and man- 
ager, 1874; Charles Laughton, actor, 
1899; Amy Johnson, aviator, 1903. 
Deaths Charles Goodyear, inventor, 
I860; Allan Pink en on, founder of 
Pinkerton’s Detective Agency, 1884; 
Harriet Beecher Stowe, author of <>j- 
de Tom's Cabin, 1896; Erik Alfred- 
Leslie Satie (Eric Satie), composer, 
1925; Alphonse Marie -Leon Daudet, 
novelist, 1942; Juan Domingo Peron, 
Argentine president, 1974. On this 
day: Sir Thomas More was pm cm tri- 
al 1535; King William HI defeated 
the Jacobites under James II at the 
Battle of the Boyne, 1690; address- 
ing the Unnean Society, Charles 
Darwin announced his theory of 
evolution, 1S58; the Battle of Get- 
tysbnrg (American Cnil Wit) began, 
1863; Queen Victoria unveiled the 
Albert Memorial in London, 1872; 
the Union of South Africa was 
fanned, with Dominion status, 1910; 
the first Variety Command Perfor- 
mance took place at the Palace . 
Theatre, London, 1912; the Battle of 
rise Somme began, 1916; the first tests 
of nuclear bombs began over Bikini 
AtoH 1946; the Prince of Wales's 
Investiture was held at Caernarfon 
Castle, 1969. Today is the Feast Day 
of Saints Aaron and Julius, St Car- 
flepbusorCaiais,StEparchiusorCy- 
bard, St Gail of Clermont, St Oliver 
P Junket, St Scrvanus or Serf, St 
Sbenute, St Simeon Solus and St 
Thieny or Theodoric of Mont d'Or. 


Lectures 

Victoria and Albert Museum: Anne 
Hobbs, “Aspects of Beatrix Potter", 
230pm. 

Dinners 

Lord Mayor of Westminster 

The Lord Mayor of Westminster, Mr 
Robert Davis, hosted a dinner yes- 
terday evening in Westminster Coon- 

cij House, London SWL on the eve 
of the Annual Civic Service. 

English-Speaking Union 
The Rev Ernest Nicholson, Provost 
of Oriel College, Oxford, was the 
guest of honour and speaker at 
the Opening Dinner of the Interna- 
tional Summer Conference of the 
English-Speaking Union held yes- 
terday evening at Oriel College, 
Oxford. Mr Chris Ward also spoke. 


ROYAL ENGAGEMENTS 
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Changing of the Guard 

Tte Household Comity 
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The following notes of judg- 
ments were prepared by the re- 
porters of the All England Law 
Reports . 

Counsel 

R v Batt; CA fCr DM (Stoart-Sudth 
U, Nelson J, Judge Capsticfc QQ 17 

May 1996. 

It was generally undesirable for 
husband and wife, or other 
partners living together, to ap- 
pear as counsel on opposite 
sides in the same c riminal mat , 
ter, for that might give rise 
to an apprehension that the 
proper conduct of the case 
had m some way been affect- 
ed thereby. 

Robert Duval {Rrgistmraf Criminal Ap- 
padsl for Ok appetLmt; PDC Warren 
(CPS) for the Crown. Neither counsel 
appeared below. 

Pl anning 

R v Beard; CA (Or Dir) (Bobhoose LJ. 
Ebswwth and Sachs JJ) 19 Mav 
1996. 

TTie defence under s 179(3) of 
the Town and Country Pla nning 
Act 1990 (as amended by the 
Planning and Compensation 
Act 1991) to a charge under s 
179(2) of failing to comply 
with an enforcement notice 
was not available to an owner 


CASE SUMMARIES 
" ♦ ~ 

1 July 1996 


of land who had the power to Court), and that the justice of 
comply with the notice without the case would be met by a sen- 
tne assistance of others. The tence of up to six months’ un- 
necessary implication of the prisonment. 

words “everything he could be J Mart (Re^ofCrirnimlAppeuls) 

o do to secure com- Cv ** r „ . . . 


expected to do to secure com- 
pliance” in the subsection was 
that tire owner was having to se- 
cure compliance or assistance 
from another. 

Anthony Cram (Registrar of Criminal 
A ppeats) for the appellant,- Paul Tuck - 
er (Legal Dept, Lancaster Ctry Council I 

JbriheCmML 

Sentencing 

R y Edward*, R v Brandy; CA iGr DM 


Tax 

Whittles (HMTT) t UnOwhlings Lt 
iNo 3); CA rNonrae, Akiras LJJ, Si 
John Balcombe) 14 May 1996. 
Losses consequent on the de 
preciation of sterling on the re 
payment of a US dollar loa; 
could not be set off against 


for Edwards; M Landsbury (Registrar) 
for Brandy. 

R v Mitchell; CA (Cr Div) (Otton LJ, 
Latham, Ramson JJ) 9 May 1996. 

Where the preconditions for 
the making of a hospital order 
under s 37 of the Mental 
Health Act 1983 were satis- 
fied, and there was a bed avail- 
able, a hospital order rather 
than a prison sentence should 



be imposed. A judge utoS 

a discretionary life sen 

fATM*A m n ,.L — ■ 


Before prosecuting burglary 
in the magistrates' court the 
prosecution should be very 
careful to ensure that the of- 
fence did not include any of the 

IL. Ti 


tence in such circumstances 
was thus in error, as he was in 
taking the view that the deci- 
sion when to release the de- 
fendant should be for the 


r ' *=nuam snouid be for the 

purpose of which was to help of the Crimina? 1 mtSA 34 

justices decide whether or not 19Q1 ^ Justice Act 

to commit “either way” of- Edwoid Faxmuj oc 
fences for Inal at ihe Crown 


.wuunwiviUvJW 

lars purchased as a hedge 
mitigate any losses on repa 
ment of the loan. The gain i 
the forward contract was 
ciiai EeabIe gain for corporate 
tn Purposes by virtue of 
“I(I)(aj of the Taxation 
Chargeable Gains Act 199 
while the loss on the loan co 
tract was not an allowable lc 
because repayment of the loj 
w ^, no f “disposal of an a 
set within s 29 of the Ai 
While application of the pri 
ciple in WTRomsov Ltd v /fi 
P82] AC 3TOfofav^ r S 
taxpayer was not ruled oi 
the loan contract and the fc 
ward purchase could not be t 
garded as a single cbmposi 
transaction resulting ui i 
chargeable'gairi. 

ChristopHo. McCan Launce. 
Henderson f/«W Reiwwe); And fc 
fie Giles GoodfoBan- 
fflf Snath) far Unihotdings. 


Ere fyiri ffitwii Mdpofl0^arlllBllt1tei l %^^»ta* , Arjart 


Ernest Gordon Cat chemist and 
administrator: bom 8adt 24Apni . 

1906; Chemistry. Department. 
Birmingham University 1929-41; • 

Professor of Inorganic and C 
Structural Chemistry. Leeds Uni- 
versity 1945-60: Secntorj^Agri- 
cuhnnd Research Coated &&0-7I: ■ — 
FRS 1954: KBE 1964: married 
1929 Lurie Baker (died 1962, one 
son, one daughter), 1968 Pro- 
fessor Mary Truter (age Jack- 
man}; died London 23Jttne 2996. 
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The stock' market t, ac „ 

«?perfo h m,'in 5S 

^expectation* At the sum 

■s^tkssHS 

convention-,] “wSlom^wouU 

SS£~ a ^ 

^=nthe™i ueofbids| J. [a 
recor d£?0b!L After all, the cor 
Ponte predators would suSfv 

JKI?® fcor deals done ancl 
*jsied before the market start- 

S-^ 01 !?™ 8 about the possi- 

4Wsas 

^eSTwlSi 

pay cheques and not 
reclining jn a lavish million- 

cSbbean dea ” ay in ,hc 
Fbr blue chips, the first six 
months have been pretty un- 
eventful. Thie, they managed 
peaks m April when the FT-SE 


uncertainties likely to keep the lid on an uninspiring Footsie 


lOOindex hit 3*57.1. Bar it was 
a Short-Uved spun ofeingalit- 
J® exotemeni in what has 
666,1 a laying half-year for in- 
^stors. Last week the hoot was 
™y put in on the first six 
months. On Wednesday, as 
JJc nation prepared itself for 
epic dash at Wembley, 
tootsie trundled along below 
tnelcvel it started 1996. 

The market has experienced 
the unenviable distinction of 
underperforming its global 

peers by 6 per cent. Although 
the economy unproved, the 
1 eel-good factor was at last de- 
tected and interest rates were 
again cut, the great takeover 
stampede, essential for bull 
markets, failed to materialise. 

So, what happens now? If 
the six months starting today 
follows the pattern so confi- 
dently outlined at the start of 
the year it would be wise to 
draw a veil over Footsie’s com- 
ing performance. 

The election win loom larger 
and larger in the market’s eye; 


worries about a Labour gov- 
ernment, despite Mr Blair’s as- 
siduous courting of the City, 
will take an increasing toll of 
sentiment and there is little 
doubt overseas investors, a 
powerful force m London, will 
at least trim shareholdings. 

With political uncertainty 
at home and New York, al- 
though not the influence it 
used to be, there is tittle to in- 
spire leading shares. And the 
takeover rush is unlikely to be- 
latedly appear in the run-up to 
an election. 

On a more positive note 
there is still the chance of yet 
lower interest rates. Deutsche 
Morgan Grenfell expects this 
week’s purchasing managers 
survey to remain weak and “the 
Chancellor may well decide to 
cut rates again, either at this 
week’s or the 30 July monetary 
meeting”. 

Institutions, says NafWest 
Securities, are awaf& with dosh 
with 19% promising to be a 
record year for their cash in- 
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DEREK PAIN 


Stock market reporter 
of the year 


flows. But NatWest’s Bob Sem- 
ple and David McBain suspect 
that not much of the cash del- 
uge - net investments into in- 
stitutions could reach £55bn - 
will find its way into the mar- 
ket. Although providing a 
“solid underpinning'’ for shares 
“the main beneficiaries are 
likely to be gflis and overseas 
equities”. 

Unit trust investment could 
remain strong. Although the 
high points for sales may have 
occurred in March and April 
the outlook should continue 
bright with low interest rates, 
maturing Tfessas and new prod- 
ucts, such as corporate bond 
Peps, keeping up demand. 

Although blue chips lost 
their way, second-liners per- 


formed much more strongly. 
But their glorious run came to 
an abrupt hah in April and they 
have looked decidedly ruffled 
since then. As David Schwartz, 


Scot & Newcastle 


sharc prim, penes 
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publisher of the Sckwtaiz Stock 
Market Handbook, pointed out 
recently* second-liners often do 
well earijron in a year but then 
falter. 

There hasnot been much ev- 
idence recently of year-end 
forecasts being changed For 
example top-of-the-range tan 
Harnett at Sori£t£ Gendrale 
Strauss Turnbull remains in a 
3.900/4,100 points Footsie 
bracket; Paul Walton and Ed- 
ward Slung at Goldman Sachs 
are sticking with 3,400. 

This week will, at least in 

profit terms, be a boozy one. 
It is near enough the final 
fling for the beer season with 
Scottish & Newcastle, the na- 
tion’s biggest brewer, leading 
the charge. 

S fr^tTcfr became number one 
when it swallowed Courage last 
year. If Bass, for years the 
leader of the brewing pads, 
should succeed in acquiring 
Carisbexg Tfetley, without the in- 
fliction of too maty Whitehall 
curbs, ir will recapture top spot 


In the meantime Scottish 
savours its pre-eminence. Bed- 
ding in Courage has. of course, 
presented problems; even so a 
strong rise from £265m to, 
perhaps, £3 15m, is on the cards 
today. 

Marston Thompson & 
Evers bed, the Burton-on-Trent 
brewer once under the 
Whitbread umbrella, should 
tomorrow nudge £28m, up 
from £24 5m. The group is 
thought to have made steady 
progress with its Piedigree bit- 
ter. Last week it splashed out 
almost £20m buying Pitcher & 
Piano, a London chain of 
trendy bars with national 
aspirations. 

Buttonwood Brewery, on 
Thursday, is likely to roll out 
a relatively modest increase. 
Martin Hawkins at Greig Mid- 
dleton is shooting for £3.7m 
against £3 -5 m. 

Cider maker Merr y down , 
reporting Friday, should be 
handsomely back in the black 
after last year’s £2.7m loss. 


Helped along by its involve' 
mentmT^roDc^salco-iemon-!^ 
ade and last year’s hot summer - 
it made mote than £lm in its 
first six months. 

On Wednesday Lord Wein- j-t| 
stock will probably report for ! ■ 
the last time as chief executive •. 
of the giant General Electric '• 
Co. He is being succeeded by \ 
George Simpson from Lucas 
Industries who is putting the ■ 
final touches to the merger with 
\&rity, the US car pare group. «• 
Mr Simpson should take over : 
in September. 

GEC» where Lord Wein- c, 
stock has ruled since he creat- •: 
ed the group in the 1960s, 
putting through the speciacu- ;■ 
lar AEI takeover, is expected : 
to produce £945 m. up from : 
£907m. •' 

MEL, the flatpack furniture ■- 
chain, is likely to announce 
lower profits today, say £60m ■'< 
against £66. 1m. And Gibbon, - 
the printing materials supplier, 
should manage £2.4m on' 1 ' 
Thursday, up from £ ? Jm . 
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House prices to 


rocket 10% in 


‘mini-boom’ 


TOM STEVENSON 

City Editor 


House prices in Greater Lon- 
don and the South are set to rise 
by 10 per cent a year for the next 
two years as the housing mar- 
ket embarks on a forecast 
“mini-boom”. 

~~ Risin g real incomes, togeth- 
er with building society wind- 
falls, lower taxes and die best 
affordability for 25 years mean 
prospects are brighter than at 
any time since the late 1980s. 

The forecasts from Deutsche 
Morgan Grenfell, the German- 
owned investment bank, chime 
with the “golden scenario” ex- 
pected by Erast & Young's lat- 
est economic model showing 
consumer spending growing at 
its fastest rate for eight years. 
Spending is forecast to grow at 
4 per cent in 1997, up from 2.7 


per cent this year. Both 
Deutsche and Erast & Young 
expea the strength of the bous- 
ing market and high street to 
lead to a rise in interest rates 
next year, especially if the Chan- 


cellor is tempted' to drop the 
pen lower 


cost of borrowing even 
this year for political reasons. 

Paul Droop, chief economist 
at the Erast & Young Item club, 
an independent econo raic mod- 
eller, warned; 

“Interest rates win almost 
certainly need to rise in 1997 if 
the UK is to turn the bright 
short-term outlook into endur- 
ing low-inflation growth. Any 
further interest rale cuts this 
year will only make these sub- 
sequent increases all the more 
important.” 

Ernst & Young sees an im- 
proving housing market as be- 
ing an important factor in an 


London leading next year's dousing boom 
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acceleration in the UK econo- 
my's growth rate from 22 per 
cent this year to 33 per cent in 
1997. Falling interest rates, tax 
arts and improving export mar- 
ket conditions, as Europe re- 
covers, are expected to revitalise 
the economic environment over 
the next 18 months and allow 
unemployment to fall below 2 
milli on. 

Although inflation is expect- 
ed to fall below the Govern- 
ment's target of 25 per cent by 
early next year and to average 
around 2.25 per cent during 
1997, the anticipated robust 
consumer recovery could see in- 
flation rising above 4 per cent 
in 1998. Ernst & Young believes 
the Government will need to 
raise interest rates to 7 per cent 
by the autumn of 1997 to keep 
a lid on rising prices. 

According to Deutsche Mor- 
gan Grenfell, the signs of hous- 
ing recovery have been building 
steadily this year, with the Hal- 
ifax house price index up 10 per 
cent on an annualised basis so 
far this year and mortgage 
ai 


Selling f (ice hot cakes: Analysts expect a substantial rise, particularly in the South 


approvals at a seven-year J 
The Halifax index has risen 


for 10 consecutive months, so 
that prices in May were 4.6 per 
cent higher than a year ago. 
That represents the highest 
Level of house price inflation 
since October 1989. 

Deutsche’s report, which is 
published today, added: “The 
question now is not so much 


whether the reoovery can be sus- 
tained, more what type of re- 
covery it will be and what 
chance there is of a return to a 
housing boom.” 

Factors acting against a boom 
similar to those experienced in 
the early 1970s and late 1980s 
indude changing demographics, 
cuts in tax breaks such as Miras 
and a hangover from the sharp 
fall in house prices in the early 
1990s which led to 330,000 
homes being repossessed, 
650,000 households being un- 
able to keep up with mortgage 
repayments and 2 million living 
with mongage debts higher 


than the value of their homes. 

Despite fewer first-time buy- 
ers and greater caution among 
buyers and lenders, however, 
the bank still expects prices on 
average to rise by 6 per cent the 
year, 8 per cent in 1997 and al- 
most 9 per cent the following 
year. 

The greatest potential for 
house price growth lies in 
Greater London and the South, 
where Deutsche calculates val- 
ues are lowest compared with 
their long-term equilibrium lev- 
el. While houses in the “West 
Midlands are within S per cent 
of the long-run relationship 


between prices and incomes, in 
London they could be as much 
as 30 per cent undervalued on 
that measure. 

As a result, Deutsche fore- 
casts average price rises in the 
capital of 11 per cent in both 
1997 and 1998 after an 83 per 
cent increase this year. If 
Deutsche’s forecasts are 
achieved, a house worth 
£ 150.000 at the beginning of 
1996 will have appreciated to 
£200.000 by the end of 1998. 

The effect of rises of that 
magnitude would be to almost 
eliminate negative equity by 
the end of that year. 


Railtrack 

contracts 


to cost 
4,000 jobs 


MICHAEL HARRISON 


More tban4,000jobs are likely 
•railtt 


to be shed by rail maintenance 
companies following the pri- 
vatisation of the industry and 
the signing of tough new con- 
tracts with Railtrack, it has 
emerged. 

Under the new agreements 
with Railtrack, owner of the 
country’s track, signalling and 
stations, the seven former 
British Rail infrastructure main- 
tenance units are faring a 20 per 
cent reduction in revenues over 
the next five years. 

The contracts, together with 
track renewal work, are worth 
£lbn a year and are the area of 
costs that Railtrack has identi- 
fied for the biggest savings. 

Eddie King of Amey Rail- 
ways, new owner of BR’s former 
Vkfestem maintenance unit cov- 
ering the Paddington to Pen- 
zance line, estimated that it 
would have to cut its 2500- 
strong workforce by about 600 
over the next five years. 

The six other maintenance 
companies will have to make 
similar or even bigger job cuts 
to improve productivity and 
offset the reductions in rev- 
enues. The Western mainte- 
nance unit had already shed 
1,600 jobs in the two years 


leading up to privatisation but 
3 tier mail 


iome of (he other maintenance 
units are still operating with in- 
flated BR-styJe staff levels. 

Job cuts are also likely among 
’Jhe six former BR track renewal 
jnits which have about £200m 
vorth of contracts with Rail- 
jrack a year. 

Instead of building in annu- 
li reductions in the revenues 
hey can earn. Railtrack has 
i greed that increasing amounts 
if work can be put out to com- 
petitive tender. 


Kingfisher among potential 
predators eyeing Wickes 


MATHEW HOf&MAN 


Leading DIY retailers, includ- 
ing Kingfisher, are taking a 
dose look at troubled Wickes, 
and might consider bids for the 
company once the extent of the 
profits overstatement scam that 
emerged last week is confirmed. 
Wickes hopes to report within 
two weeks. 

“Of course we are taking an 
interest, although it is too early 
to expea anything dramatic,” a 
source at Kingfisher, which 
owns the B&Q chain, said yes- 
terday. Despite the problems, 
“Wickes are quite highly 
thought of, and are an excellent 
brand". 

Another DIY industry source 
added: “Wickes would be a 
welcome addition to many com- 
panies in the sector. They have 
a reasonable market share, and 
good quality shops.” 

But Boots, owner of AG 
Stanley and Do It All is unlikely 
to be interested, insiders indi- 
cated yesterday. The company 
has just bought the half of Do 
it A0 it did not already own from 


WH Smith, and has said it will 
-seek to close as many as 60 
shops. It is believed the com- 

a is not looking to expand 
er in the DIY sector. 
Auditors are continuing their 
investigations this week into 
controversial discount schemes 
between suppliers and buyers at 

Wickes, attempting to calculate 
the amount by which the com- 
pany’s profits have been over- 
stated in the accounts. 

Insiders suggested yesterday 
that the cumulative overstate- 
ment since 1990 was likely to 
equal the company’s operating 
profits of £30.8m in 1995. 

The extent of the scam has 
shocked some industry execu- 
tives, although one said yester- 
day that “there had been 
industry rumours for some 
time” because of the company’s 
ability to weather even signifi- 
cant downturns in the economy. 

The overstatement relates 
principally to payments made by 
suppliers to secure contracts 
with Wickes. Common in the in- 
dustry. the “golden hello” pay- 
ments in Wickes’ case were 



Out Henry Sweetbaum 


often payable over two or three 
years, even though the company 
accounted for them in a single 
year, thus inflating profits and 
thereby bonuses for manage- 
ment 

Similarly, suppliers were al- 
lowed to increase prices in sub- 
sequent years to offset cash 
payments earmarked for in- 
store promotions and other 
marketing schemes. 

At the heart of the scam is the 
apparent connivance of at least 


some suppliers. Investigators are 
also trying to determine who at 
Wickes was directing the large- 
scale cover-up needed to keep 
auditors in the dark year after 
year. “We are trying to deter- 
mine who knew, and when they 
knew it,” a source close to the 
investigation said yesterday. 

The inquiry widened late last 
week to include the former 
finance director, Ire for 
Llewellyn, now at building ma- 
terials company Caradoo. Two 
executives were also suspended 
last week, although they are 
helping with the investigation. 

Copies of some of the secret 
agreements were given to Stu- 
art Stradling, the company’s 
current finance director, 10 
days ago, prompting last week’s 
dramatic events, including the 
resignation of Henry Sweet- 
baum, the group's chairman 
and chief executive, and a halv- 
ing of Wickes’ share price. % 
Tuesday, when the shares were 
suspended, the company was 
worth just £260m. 

Wickes has 108 shops in 
Britain and 40 on the Continent. 


Jersey moves to protect accountants 


ROGER TRAPP 


Jersey is expected to pass leg- 
islation this week to protea ac- 
countants and other professi- 
onal firms from being wiped out 
by negligence claims. The move 
comes amid speculation that the 
UK government is ready to 
stem the flight offshore of pro- 
fessionals by introducing its own 
reform. 

The measure due to be de- 
bated in the States of Jersey leg- 
islature tomorrow has been 
developed with the aid of big six 
accountancy firms Price Wa- 
terhouse and Ernst & Young; 

If approved, it will allow 


large professional firms regis- 
tering in the Channel Island to 


protea the personal assets of 
? becoming limited 


partners by 
liability i 


liability partnerships in much 
the same way as their US coun- 
terparts have done tty setting up 
in tiie state of Delaware. The 
Isle of Man and Guernsey are 
also thought to be p lanning their 
own versons of the law. 

But the fact that large firms 
of architects, surveyors and 
lawyers have expressed interest 
in following the leading ac- 
countants onshore has alarmed 
Deputy Prime Minister Michael 
Heseltine, who is known to be 
concerned that it could reduce 


the standing of the Gty of Lon- 
don as a financial centre. 

At recent meetings organised 
by the Cabinet Office between 
representatives of the large 
firms - including KPMG, which 
has responded to the problem 
by turning its audit arm into a 
limited company - and gov- 
ernment officials it has been in- 
dicated that ministers might 
be prepared to amend the law. 

At present, limited liability 
partnerships are allowed subject 
to tight restrictions that render 
them difficult to operate. 

The development is encour- 
aging to the accountancy pro- 
fession, which saw its lengthy 


campaign for a change in the 
law receive a setback earlier this 
year, when a Law Commission 
feasibility study commissioned 
by the Department of Trade and 
Industry concluded dial there 
was no case for reforming the 
concept of joint and several 
liability. 

Any initiative by tire Gov- 
ernment —which could come as 
early as this week - is unlikely 
to stop the firms’ current plans. 
One spokesman said the de- 
velopment, was “good news”, 
but change could take up to five 
years to introduce. In that time, 
a firm could face the “cata- 
strophic claim” they all feared. 


Three 

million 

seek 


Reward 


NIGEL COPE 


Sainsbuiy’s signed up three 
million members to its Reward 
loyalty card in the week fol- 
lowing the scheme’s launch. 


The supermarket group said it 
achieved the 2-4 per cen 


had achieved the 2-4 per cent 
sales uplift required for the 
scheme to cover its costs but the 
sales increase so far is thought 
to be at the lower end of ex- 
pectations. 

Sainsbinys hopes the Re- 
ward scheme will be taken up 
by 6-7 million of the 9 million 
shoppers who pass through its 
stores every week That figure 
would stffl be less than the 8.5 
million customers who bold a 
Tesco OubCard, which was 
launched more than a year ago. 

With Safeway claiming that 
more than 3 million customers 
hold its ABC card and with 
Asda testing a scheme in 18 of 
its stores, it could mean that 
almost 20 million supermarket 
cards would be in circulation. 
Many customers would hold 
more than one. 

The high numbers add weight 
to the argument that as the 
number of cards in circulation 
increases they become less ef- 
fective. The supermarket 
groups are under growing pres- 
sure to add more and more ser- 
vices and promotions to their 
schemes to differentiate them. 

Sainsbury's launched its Re- 
ward scheme on 17 June after 
chairman David Sainsbury had 
initiaity dismissed rivals' versions 
as nothing more than “elec- 
tronic Green Shield stamps”. 

Asda chief executive Archie 
Norman last week described the 


mass launch of cards as part of 
the “culture of sameness” af- 


flicting the industry. He said 
Asda preferred to offer lower 
prices on the shelves now. 
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Sugar serves 



an ACE 


TOM STEVENSON 

City Editor 


Azostrad wiQ announce today 


fopciimffr electronics business 
into Betacom, the separately 
quoted telephone equipment 
distributor it controls. The deal 
is being seen as a possible pre- 
cursor to a takeover by Alan 


a company almost as Urge as 
itself, is seen as a high-risk 
strategy for one o f the stock 
market’s most successful com- 
panies in recent years. David 
Potter. Prion's chairman, said 
last week that be viewed the 


Amstrad chairman to continue 
his long involvement with the 
electronics industry after the 
planned takeover by Psion of 
the company he founded. 

Although the transfer of Am- 
strad Consumer Electronics 
(ACE) to a company which is 
67 per cent-owned by Amstrad 
is on the face of it fittle more 
than an internal housekeeping 
affair, it is understood to be cru- 
cial to the putative takeover that 
emerged last week. 

Psion has said that its inter- 
est m Amstrad lies m DancaH, 
the group's mobile telephone 
manufacturing operation, its 
cash pile and possibly VIglen, a 
computer manufacturer. There 
was sever arty doubt that ACE, 
which has foiled to make a 
profit for three years, would be 
disposed of in some way. 

News of a quick and easy exit 
from consumer electronics 
would reassure investors in 
Psion who last week pushed the 
personal organiser maker’s 
shares 25p lower to 350p as they 
worried about the effect the 
loss-making businesses would 
have on the enlarged group. 

The takeover, for shares, of 


step in maintaining Prion’s jpo- 
sitioh in the fist-converging 
worlds of computing and 
telecommunications. 

Beta corn’s shares are ex- 
pected to rise sharply today as 
investors reflect on the poten- 
tial to absorb ACE’s revenues 
at little additional cost. Possibty 
100 of ACE’s 130 staff would 
not be taken <m by Betacom and 
the reduction in overheads is ex- 
pected to push ACE back into 
the black. 

That would boost profits at 
Betacom, which festycar made 
£430,000. In anticipation of 
some sort of cteal its shares rose 


5p to 14.5p last week, valuing 
the 


company at just £9.7m. 
Buying Betacom would rep- 
resent fairly small change for 
Akm Sugar, who will be left with 
about 17 per cent of the en- 
larged Psion after any deal is 
struck between the two com- 
panies. At a proposed takeover 
price of 200p a share, Mr Sug- 
ar's state in Amstrad is valued 
at around £80m. 

So for speculation over his fu- 
ture has centred on Tottenham 
Hotspur, the premiership foot- 
ball dub he chairs. .Analysis be- 
lieve he harbours ambitions to 
create a rival, in commercial 
terms, to Manchester United, 
valued at more than £250m. 


Revised Interest Rates 
For Accounts No Longer 
Open To New Investors. 

Amended Investment and Savings Rates. 
Effective from 1st July, 1996. 


Minimum 

Investment 

Gross* 

Gross 

CAR— 

Net' 

1 Instant Access Accourr 

t 

£50.000+ 

3.40% 

. - 

2.72% 

£20.000 

3.15% 

- 

2.52% 

£10,000 

B53I 

m 

2.40% 

£5.000 

2.50% 

- 

2.00% 

£2,500 

230% 

- 

1.84% 

£500 

2.10% 

- 

1.68% 

£250 

035% 

- 

028% 

£100 

0.10% 

- 

0.08% 

j Half Yearly Instant Access Account 

£50,000+ 

337% 

3.40% 

2.70% 

£20,000 

3.13% 

3.15% 

2.50% 

.£10.000 

2.98% 

3-00% 

2.38% 

£5,000 

2-48% 

2.50% 

1.98% 

£2.500 

2-29% 

230% 

133% 

£500 

2.09% 

2.10% 

1.67% 

£250 

035% 

' 0.35% 

038% 

Monthly Instant Access Account ) 
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3.35% 

3.40% 

2.68% 
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3.11% 

3.15% 

2.49% 

£10.000 

2.96% 

3.00% 

Eza 

£5.000 

2.47% 

2.50% 

1.98% 

£2.500 

2.28% 

230% 

1.82% 

£1.000 

2.08% 

2.10% 

1.66% 

| Trident Gross 

£20,000+ 

4.25% 

- 

3.40% 

£10,000 

3.75% 

- 

3.00% 

£5,000 

335% 

- 

2160% 

Monthly and Flexi-TESSA 

( 1 st issue) 

Monthly-TESSA 

5.45% TAX FREE* 

Flexi-TESSA 

5.25% TAX FREE* 


•Without UK income tax deducted. ‘‘Annual return if monthly inter- 
est payments remain in the account, r Assuming rate of income tax * 
20%. Interest will be payable net of the applicable rate of income ou 
(which may be reclaimed by non-taxpayers) or gross, subject to the 
required reghtratlon. car and net rates are Illustrative only and haw 
been rounded to two decimal places. Rates may vary but are correct 
at the time of going to press, fOR INFORMATION. Interest rate on 
some other accounts haw also changed from the same date. Details 
■ o* interest rates paid on other accounts are available from any 
Britannia branch. You may be unsure as to whether yoyr existing 
aoMum k the best one for you. if jo, please call into your load branch 
Where we will be happy to explain the scheme* detail. 
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Incomes surge fails to allay deeper insecurities 


GAVYN DAVIES 


' ,f technology has 

changed so that the 

market value of brawn 
has declined, while 
that of brain has 
risen, then the 
providers of brawn 
will. In the short 
term, find that 
they are in trouble' 


Mon poll in the Times last week 
A anomic optimism - the feel- 
good factor - improving 10 its hest level since 
^gust 1994. But with the Tory share of the 
v ? l ,u JU w P ‘ n p 4 P*- >rc enujgc points in that part 
oi Inc Mori poll taken after England's vic- 
tory over Spain in Euro %, there were sus- 
picions lhai football, rather than economies, 
may have been responsible. If so, the feel- 
oa □ factor may have returned with a veng- 
eance on Thursday morning. Speaking 
personally, there is no chance whatever of 
my even hinting at economic optimism to any 
opinion pollster this side of the World Cup 
in France. So there. 

Others might be more influenced by the 
Tact that real disposable income is rising by 
ur^u a year, to*? fastest rate since 1988. 

with the balance of payments deficit for last 
year having been revsed (town to under £3bn, 
there seems little to stop this continuing for 
a while. A strong cyclical rise in consumer 
confidence seems virtually assured in the run- 
up to the election, which is why logic still 
seems to dictate that polling day will be de- 
layed until the last possible minute. 

Against this background, there is some- 
thing odd about the persistence of a deep 
mood of economic insecurity in the UK - 
and, indeed, in the US. As Alan Greenspan, 
chairman of the Federal Reserve, said in a 
s P eei -‘b on 6 June: "Today, a truly puzzling 
phenomenon confronts the US economy: the 


pervasiveness of job insecurity in the con- 
text of an economic recovery that has been 
running for more than five years, inflation 
that has been contained, and a layoff mle 
that is historically quite low. Ye! in the face 
of this seemingly good news, a sense persists 
that something is fundamentally wrong." 

The same points could be made about 
Britain. Output has been growing for four 
years, and unemployment is a third lower 
than the peak reached as long ago as 1986. 
Nevertheless, wc share with America a 
brooding sense of foreboding and insecuri- 
ty. Things might be improving for the time 
being, but there is no sense of reliable ad- 
vancement for most families. In Mr 
Greenspans view the issue is rooted in one 
of those rare, perhaps once-in-a-century 
events, a structural technological advance. 

T he development of transistors and inte- 
grated circuits has. on this analysis, cre- 
ated a situation in which abstract ideas have 
replaced physical brawn as the key human 
ingredient in the creation of output. 

Mr Greenspan points to an apparently triv- 
ial fact - that the physical weight of US GOP 
today is only modestly greater than that of 
the economy of a century ago. whfle the value 
of GDP, adjusted for inflation, is an order 
of magnitude larger. So what, you may ask? 
Well this simple fact surely shows that those 
who claim there is something special about 


physical goods, something magic about 
manufacturing, arc harking up die wrong 
tree. It is possible to imagine a country pro- 
ducing a huge GDP. bui one that weighs al- 
most nothing. with the difference being 
explained by the market value of ideas. Sin- 
gapore is an example of a small economy 
moving in that direction, while lhc US and 
Britain are examples of larger ones. 

If this is what is going on. it could account 
for (he widespread feeling of insecurity in 
the population. Admittedly, over the long 
term, technological advance does not create 
either insecurity or the threat of unem- 
ployment, despite the almost universal be- 
lief that il docs. To see why this cannot be 
ihc case, simply consider the fact that there 
are huge technological advances from one 
decade to the next, but that there is 00 long- 
term rising trend in unemployment: ob- 
served in the UK or other developed 
economies. Obviously, the economy even- 
tually finds a way of adjusting the demand 
for labour to recognise new technology, with 
no long-run change in employment, but a 
massive long-run advance in living standards. 
This is why technical development is an un- 
mitigated long-term economic blessing for 
the economy as a whole. 

Bui the same is not necessarily true of the 
short term, and certainly not of all members 
of the population. If technology has changed 
so that the market value of brawn has de- 


clined, while that of brain has risen, then the 
providers of brawn will, in the short term, 
find that they are in trouble. The market val- 
ue of their labour will fall, and this wul be 
reflected in a decline in their real wages (as 
in the US), or a rise in unemployment las 
in continental Europe), or a bit of both (as 
in the UK). 

I n the US. some of the consequences of all 
this have been staggeringly Urge. For ex- 
ample, Since 1979 the real earnings of males 
with a minimal 12 years of schooling has 
dropped by 20 per cent, while the initial wage 
for this group, when they first enter the labour 
force, has dropped 30 per cent. Other than 
at times of bvper-inflation, or possibly dur- 
ing the Great Depression, I doubt if there 
are many examples of such a huge backward 
step for such a large group of workers in the 
history of successful capitalist economies. 

This immigration of fow-sfcfiled workers 
contrasts sharply with the experiences of col- 
lege graduates, who have seen continuing im- 
provements in living standards, and have 
watched the premium accorded by t be jobs 
market to extra education increasing sub- 
stantially. Yet even in these privileged 
groups, which should be the main gainers 
from the technological revolution, there is 
also a sense of insecurity. In the UK, part 
of this is due to the fact that this group is 
disproportionately to be found in the South- 


east, and among homeowners, the two sec- 
tors which happened to be the main suffer- 
ers from the last recession. 

Over time, the memories of these partic- 
ular shocks should fade - perhaps they arc 
already doing so. But Mr Greenspan reck- 
ons there is a deeper force at work. He be- 
lieves (he educated workforce is the group 
that implements technical advance, and 
therefore is most aware of the turmoil cre- 
ated by it. Even if the people concerned are 
the largest gainers from the upsurge in de- 
mand for skilled workers, they are also the 
most aware that incessant turnover and in- 
stability arc dominating the economy. They 
fear they will be next to lose their jobs. 

Several of Tony Blair’s recent speeches 
have been on this topic, and it is clear that 
he is well aware of the political opportuni- 
ties and risks these developments brmg with 
them. The design of social security systems 
in an environment of constant technical 
change is one such problem. The need to en- 
sure that private tons devote time and re- 
sources to enhance the skills of their workers 
- particularly difficult to achieve when firms 
cannot predict how long there will be a de- 
mand for any particular type of labour - is 
another. These deep-seated problems of in- 
security will not be solved by a year or two 
of above average growth in real disposable 
income, however useful that might be for the 
Tories’ rising chance of re-election. 


The boss of Bain & Co tells Roger Trapp of her baptism by fire 

True north maps the route 
to retaining core values 


Management consultants arc 
fond of pet phrases, and Orit 
Gadiesh is no exception. Hers 
is "true north'*. The chairman 
of Bain & Co, the Boston- 
based international strategy 
consultancy, got it from her bus- 
band, a successful entrepre- 
neur and keen sailor who has 
completed a single-handed voy- 
age around the world. 

Like other adventurers. 
British-born Grenville Boyd 
uses it to distinguish from mag- 
netic north, the direction in 
which magnetic compasses 
point. But his wife sees it as a 
powerful metaphor for sticking 
io your core values. *Tve used 
it internally for a numbet of 
years and people have picked il 
up." she said on a short trip to 
London to speak at a confer- 
ence on business strategies for 
the next century. 

.And she feels it has helped 
the firm through its turnaround 
earlier this decade. The situa- 
tion. which led to- the organi- 
sation losing nearly half its 
world-wide staff and seeing 
revenues fall dramatically from 
an estimated 1989 peak of 
>24Ura. was precipitated by the 
decision at the end of the 1980s 
of Bill Bain and seven other 
founders to leave the organi- 
sation they started in 1973 with 
a large sum of money. 

The vears 1990 and 1991 saw 
fierce snuggles over the size of 
that sum. but Ms Gadiesh insists 




there was never a financial cri- 
sis and also acknowledges that 
the experience has given the 
linn a useful, if unwelcome, in- 
sight into the problems suffered 
by its clients. 

Nevertheless, one senses that 
she regards the episode as over. 
Instead, she concentrates on as- 


emttook, she stands ouL Her 
purple hair, long red finger 
nails and prominent costume 
jewellery are much remarked 
upon. But it is not just her ap- 
pearance that makes Ms 
Gadiesh unusual. 

True, she attended Harvard 
Business School before joining 


THE MONDAY INTERVIEW 


Obit Gadiesh 


serting that the firm - whose 
revenues, in keeping with the 
status as a partnership, arc not 
disclosed - is growing “faster 
than anybody 6186% at between 
25 and 40 per cent a year. 

The other affair which 
brought the normally low-pro: 
file, somewhat stuffy Bain & Co 
into the limelight was the Guin- 
ness scandal. Thanks to the 
secondment of the firm's Olivi- 
er Roux to assist Ernest Saun- 
ders in setting strategy, business 
people gained the impression trf 
the drinks company being over- 
run with “Bainies**. Thai, she 
says, was “clearly a mistake 1 
hope we’ve learned from”. 

Indeed, many would see the 
appointment three years ago of 
Ms Gadiesh as chairman of 
the board as as attempt to 
break with the past. 

In an organisation noted for 
a certain East Coast button- 
down style and uniformity of 


Network 



See Network the 16 page 
special l.T. pullout in 
section two 
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Boston-based Bain in 1977. But 
there the similarity with most of 
the thousands of people grad- 
uating from the world’s man- 
agement schools ends. 

The daughter of an Israeli 
general whose 75tfa birthday cel- 
ebrations she attended at the 
weekend, she did her own turn 
mlhe army (in intelligence) be- 
fore following op her degree in 
psychology with a teaching po- 
sition at her ahna mater Hebrew 
University. A year's study leave 
in the US resulted in her going 
out with a Harvard Business 
School student and coming to 
the view that she should try that 
line herself. 

Though she spoke little Eng- 
lish she was accepted for the 
prestigious course and gradu- 
ated in the top tier with the 
Brown prize for the most out- 
standing marketing student. 

She was adamant that she 
wanted to work in New York or 
London but was persuaded to 
stay in Boston by the vision Mr 
Barn put forward when she 
asked him during her interview 
what the firm would be doing 
in five years. From the begin- 
ning, she found that the propo- 
sition that Mr Bain bad was 
“unique and fascinating”. 

She admits that the approach 
to consulting he adopted on giv- 
ing up his position as heir ap- 
parent at Boston Consulting 
Group to go out on his own 
does not sound revohitionaiy to- 
day. But then the idea that a 
consultant's product should not 
be a report but bottom-line re- 
sults for the client revolu- 
tionised the industry. 

“It called for a different ap- 


proach to how you work with 
clients. It's no! enough to have 
a great idea. If h doesn’t get im- 
plemented or can’t get imple- 
mented, it’s not a Bain 
product," she says. 

This emphasis on imple- 
mentation is now fashionable, 
though Ms Gadiesh maintains 
that few other consultancies 
are as effective at it as Bain. It 
means working with people at 
all levels, rather than concen- 
trating on the executive level 
favoured by most consultants. 

But then she likes to get her 
sleeves rolled up. As a strate- 
gist, she likes to point out that 
she has not specialised in any 
particular industry. 

None the less, she did spend 
an early part of her career in 
: steel, where she reportedly re- 
torted to one old hand’s remark 
about women being unlucky 
by saying: “You should make 
sure I go to every one of your 
competitors.” 

Even now she spends 70 per 
cent of her time on dient work. 
But that is typical of the Bain 
management and stems from a 
beliefihat it prevents the most 
experienced people being re- 
moved from where they are 
most valuable - helping clients 
- and enables them to keep in 
touch. 

But though her working week 
often approaches 100 hoots, Ms 
Gadiesh, who quotes Oscar 
Wflde in support of her refusal 
to state her age, is equally 
adamant that the broad per- 
spective expected of the strate- 
gic consultant requires active 
interests outside the office. 

Though she does not often 
accompany her boat-mad bus- 
band because of seasickness, she 
is an avid reader of history, fic- 
tion and science as weQ as keen 
theatre goer. Foreign trips of- 
ten end with boxes of books be- 
ing shipped home. 

While she admits that (he psy- 
chology training helps her to 
spot clients’ concerns, she at- 
tributes her ability to “read” 
people to her reading of books. 
Anthony Powell's A Dance to the 
Music of Time is especially in- 
sightful, she explains. 


In Brief 


• Costa in is expected to announce progress this week on two 
substantial cash injections alongside losses of at least £40m. The 
heavily indebted construction group’s shares were suspended at 
39p on Wednesday after a 31p plunge forced Costain to reveal 
that “significant corporate developments” would be announced 
shortly. Thlfcs are under way with a South-east Asian investor after 
months of rumours that a big Malaysian construction group was 
ready to buy the 19.1 per cent stake held by Mohamed Abdul- 
mohsin Kharafi & Sons, Kuwait’s largest construction group, A 
further 19.2 percent of Costain is in the hands of Raymond In- 
ternational, a Saudi- Arabian contractor involved in pipeline con- 
struction. Separate^, negotiations are known to be at an 
advanced stage for the sale of Costain’s US coal assets, comprising 
surface and underground mines in Kentucky. 

• Bell Cabkmedia yesterday turned up the heal on BT an- 
nouncing further deep discounts on residential telephone charges 
and offering a low line rental rate of just £6.90, compared with 
£8.26 from BT. From today, all Bell calls will be 25 per cent lower 
thanBTs standard charges, leading toa 20p saving on a 10-minute 
daytime national cafl. BTwas last week charged with mounting 
a “dirty tricks” campaign to woo subscribers back from cable op- 
erators. Separately, Mercury Communications said it was cutting 
the price of all international calls, and offering free UK week- 
end minutes on a sliding scale to users of its Smart Call scheme. 

• Royal Dutch Shdl, the Anglo-Dulcfa ofl company, has replaced 
General Motors as leader of the Forbes 'World Super 50, the mag- 
azine’s annual ranking of the world’s most powerful public com- 
panies. Forbes bases its ranking on the test three-out-of-four 
criteria - rank in sales, profits, assets and market value. In third 
place this year is Exxon, followed by General Electric, Bank of 


to their wealth. Bar the sec- 
ond year In a row, two Americans, Bill Gates and Warren Buffett 
topped the ranking of tbe woriefs billionaires, with respective net 
worths of SISbn and Sl53bn. 


azme also ranks individuals accoidii^t 
ricaniBifli 



Sleeves rolled up: Ortt Gadiesh believes it is not enough just to have a great idea 
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Products Needed 


MARKETING COMPANY 
Wim 850 SALES AGENTS 

HAS URGENT REOlARQIBfrS 
FOR GOOD PRODUCTS 
Our agents sen on 
conini ai on only & cover all 

market sectors 

01926 330333 

NRO***”®* 


To advertise 
in this 
section 
please call: 

1 David Owen 
on 

0171 293 
2338 . 


DO YOU LIRE TO 

NEGOTIATE? 


Wfowvkonai 
aamfcv m mod* , 
each case MAandh 



QMcfcCasfcBwr 


MedfefcnaiddalXnBgattionfc 
one ctVv Ute fastest arowi^ 
yW toas t Jaw n constancy 
areas, offering phenomenal 
kmm powna. no compettoon 
and quick cash Aw. 


Estabfehed 30 pash teUK 
aid US. *e earn ahfla n BM teas 
nepottaUnfl a m ka btasaie ci ngas 
between debtors an) craters 
over problem debts vrtch mb 
are abb to reduce by up to 70%. 


Wb offer acoefent training, 
(can Indude s partner) and fufl 
business back-up, supported 
by skilled debt mediation 
negotiation experts. 

ff yon would See to know more 
about our Assoctoto Train ing 
Programme and haw £8,900 
(+VAT) Investment capital 
(rebated through fohrt- 

vwTtunre) 


01712253755 
Fsn 8171 225 2274 





UNITED TRUST 
BANK LIMITED 

AjOborited uad«r the 
Banking Act 1937 
PROVIDERS OF 
SHORTTERM 
PROPERTY FINANCE 
Fboliaes From * 100.000 
CONTACT: 
COLIN RANSHAW 
NEILDAVEY 
1 GREAT CUMBERLAND 
PLACE 

LONDON W1H7AL 
TELEPHONE: 0171 2J8 0094 
FAX: 0171 2f>2«273 



la exactly how much you 
wouto have, lax free, tf you 
phoned us 52 weata ago! 
Yflu need £3995 raptel and 
2 hours each Saturday 
* Limited Lieenoaes avaDabla 
'Not Franchise or MU 
■No selling InmlVBd 
' immediate income 

Tel: 

01707 601 307 


DORCHESTER FLAW 


| UP TO 50% 01 

lAIlCaMegiMl’HcW 
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Men ton M *or 
MmmBc TaUpteu Cd 
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01642 676942 
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Onto*! 7318 3W 


PRESS 


FILM EXTRAS 


URGENTLY REQUIRED 
Nationwide lor TWO major! 
tenures time plus various; 
aroducstors. Any age, 
shape or she inc cHWran, 
For immecBats staid by 
5-A.E to The Casting Dept, 1 
IIDP) GBbros Hse, Lelcd 
LEI 2AA TeL 0116 2236 007; 


NOTICE 
TO READERS 
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Services 


Are you a serial 
Angel? 

VCR 

jea Ur?H^ 

At Venture Capital Report 
we can offer you 
300 selected opportunities pa 
membership of the world s 
largest Business Angel 
network 

first-hand practical advice on 
making equity investments 
potential high returns 

For further info 
Tel: 01865 784411 
Fax: 01865 784412 


07<j00 

The Telephone 
Number that folio 
you around! 

(ME, ttOBHf, HOME, FAX, YDICBWIL 
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(tor antes am inwn speS you noon or 


e.g. 0JKB OTfl = 07900 56737 4 
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07000 782 887 (STATUS) 
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The political row over beef seems to be over, but will we ever know if BSE can be passed to humans? New evidence sugi 

that even if it can, some of us may be immune - but our chances are 50-50. By Charles 

CJD: can your genes save you 

B efore you read further, ation of insoluble plaques of the mis- 
take a coin, pick heads or shaped protein in brain cells, lead- 
tails, and flip it - but ing initially to loss of cell function 
don't look at the result, and Anally to the decay and 
Your tniess was either “soonfiv” annearance of the brain. 



B efore you read further, 
take a coin, pick heads or 
tails, and flip it - but 
don't look at the result. 
Your guess was either 
wrong or right; and that is how like- 
ly you are to be immune to the “new 
variant" of CJD, if it can be caught 
from eating beef products infected 
with BSE. And while the coin re- 
mains hidden, that is how much you 
know about your personal status - 
immune or susceptible. 

But don't look at the coin just for 
the moment. Find out first why it’s 
important. It has been three months 
since Stephen Dorrell, the health 
secretary, told the Commons that the 
best explanation at present for 10 re- 
cent cases of Cre utzfe Id t- Jakob Dis- 
ease was “exposure to BSE before 
1989". A great deal of political 
wrangling over beef bans and culling 
strategies has followed - in the 
course of which, the scientific debate 
has been all but drowned oul 
Only one new case of the new vari- 
ant of CJD (described more simply 
in the scientific literature as 
“vCJD") has been confirmed since 
then, and another identified from 
samples in France. So can we relax? 
Not according to Rob Will, director 
of the CJD Surveillance Unit in Ed- 
inburgh. “It's veiy difficult to in- 
terpret,” he said. “We had 12 cases 
in 24 months - one more since April 

suggests the same rate as before. It's 
far too early to predict or have any 
reassurances about what is going to 
happen." It will probably be six 
months before a clear picture 
emerges, and perhaps five years (be- 
cause of the disease's long incuba- 
tion period) before it is clear 
whether the risk has passed. 

But according to a growing body 
of scientific opinion, our personal 
susceptibility to CJD lies in our 
genes, and particularly in the pair of 
genes that every person (and most 
of the higher mamm als) has.which 
manufacture the PrP protein. This 
protein is produced widely in the 
bojy but, according to recent ex- 
periments in which it was “knocked 
out” in mice, its principal function 
is to keep nerve cells in the brain 
functioning. 

According to the theory, in BSE. 
CJD and related forms of the dis- 
ease in other animals, misshapen 
versions of the PrP protein - known 
as “prions" - somehow recruit the 
normal form into changing shape, 
creating more prions. Though it 
takes years, the result is the depo- 


sition of insoluble plaques of the mis- 
shapen protein in brain cells, lead- 
ing initially to loss of cell function 
and finally to the decay and 
“spongy” appearance of the brain. 

Everyone has two copies of the 
PrP gene in each cell. By chance 
(more probably, a quirk of evolu- 
tion), there are two different versions 
of this geue randomly spread 
throughout the Caucasian popula- 
tion. The difference occurs at the 
129th “codon" of the gene. Each 
codon is a set of instructions with- 
in the gene, and specifies a partic- 
ular ammo add to be added to the 
protein being made. In one version 
of the PrP gene, codon 129 specifies 
the production of methionine; in the 
other, it specifies valine. These are 
known as the “meth" and “val" ver- 
sions of the PrP gene. 

The key to the prion diseases (as 
BSE and CJD are sometimes 
known) is shape. Depending on the 
sequence of amin o adds, the pro- 
tein folds into a particular shape. 
Substitute one amino add for an- 
other at some point - say, methio- 
nine for valine - and you create a 
differently shaped product. 

If you are Caucasian, then because 
the two versions are randomly 
spread through the population, 
there is an equal chance that you 
have identical copies of the geue. 
Both copies might be “meth", or 
both. “val". In the standard phrase, 
you are homozygous for cl29. Al- 
ternatively, there is a 50 per cent 
chance that you have one of each 
PrP gene - that is, you are het- 
erozygous. 

And here is the crux- all 12 cas- 
es so far identified of vCJD are ho- 
mozygous for cl29 of the PrP gene. 
Furthermore, previous research sug- 
gests strongly that people who are ' 
heterozygous have a very low risk of 
developing prion diseases. 

This feet was highlighted recent- 
ly by John Collinge, head of the Pri- 
on Disease Group at Imperial 
College of Science, Ibchnology and 
Medicine, and one of the leading sri- 
eutiste in this field. “We express {pro- 
duce the PrP protein from] both 
genes," he said. “It seems that if they 
are different, then the misshapen 
version of the protein has more trou- 
ble in causing the change in shape 
of the normal ones. It just doesn’t 
seem to happen. But if the PrP genes 
are the same, then the change can 
occur much more easily." 

Adriano Aguzzi, of the Institute 
of Neuropathology at the Universi- 




Best of British: But for those exposed to BSE from offal products since 1989, escaping CJD may depend on genetic susceptibility 


fy Hospital in Zurich, says the two 
different original versions of the PrP 
protein '‘reduce the efficiency of the 
conversion (to the misshapen prion 
form] by reciprocal competition". It 

maybe that one form of the PrP pro- 
tein does change shape into prions, 
but that it cannot affect the other 
form, which retains its function. But 
here, the science turns into pure hy- 
pothesis, since the prion theory still 
has some gaps -specifically, in how 
the infectious prion affects the nor- 
mal PrP protein. 

None of this relies on vCJD be- 
ing derived from BSE though the 
experimental data is begmnmg to ac- 
cumulate to suggest that it is. James 
Ironside of the CJD Surveillance 
Unit said that recent work, in which 


macaque monkeys were injected 
with BSE and showed brain plaques 
after three years which strongly re- 
sembled . vCJD, “strengthens the 
hypothesis”. However, earlier ex- 
periments with marmoset monkeys 
given- BSE did not produce vCJD 
plaques^ The problem is that if 
BSE does not cause vCJD, there is 
no way to prove it Science can't 
prove a negative. 

But even so, Collinge and Aguzzi 
seem to suggest that half of us re- 
ally have nothing to fear, even if BSE 
is transmissible to humans -which 
the scientific evidence suggests with 
growing insistence. But equally, half 
of us have a great deal to fear, since 
CJD is fetal and unbeatable, and no- 
body knows what the lower limit is 


for exposure to the disease agent. So, 
would you tike to look at your coin 
now? 

In the real world, of course, look- 
ing at the coin to find out whether 
you are really at risk requires genetic 
. testing - an option which is both slow 
and expensive. Unsurprisingly, the 
British Government is taking a more 
pragma tic (and cheaper) approach 
than widespread genetic testing of 
everybody’s PrP genes - a measure 
which would hardly reduce public 
concern and would probably cost as 
much ag^m as the planned cattle culL 

A private company has been 
hired by the Ministry of Agriculture, 
Fisheries and Food (MAFF) to find 
out just what happened between 
1980 and 1989 to all the bits of cows 


- the bead, brain, spinal cord, spleen 
and lymph glands - that since 19S9 
have been declared “Specified 
Bovine Offals" (SBOs). and banned 
from human and animal consump- 
tion. Hie medics on SEAC, the spe- 
cialist committee of scientific 
advisors to the Government on 
BSE and CJD, requested the study 
some months ago, though bud- 
getary limits meant it has only just 
begun. “The medics on SEAC want 
to have information about the most 
likely route of infection, if there was 
one,” explained a MAFF spokes- 
woman last week. “So the research 
is looking not just at how SBOs were 
used in food and pharmaceuticals, 
but also in paints, tyres and oils." 

The worrying thing about the BSE 
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T he most. important figures In this , 
table are in the bottom rigjtrt-hand ' 
comer, the nine deaths so far 
from the ’new variant” of Creutzfeldt- 
Jatob Disease (CJD) in the UK. While 
every death from CJD (and its other • 

. forms) is a personal tragedy, those 
nine deaths have fijrther importance; 
Besides those nine deaths, two people 
with the disease are still alive. 

Diagnosis is usually only made after 
a death has been referred to the CJD : 
Unit' from hospitals or GPs. As the left- 
hand column shows, referrals have 
been holding steady. “Sporadic’' CJD is 
the common form, usually found in .. . 
peqpte aged over 60. “Iatrogenic” is 
caused by the disease being 
introduced to the victim - mostly T 
through treatment with human growth . 
hormone. “Familiar cases occur in 
families which have a mutation of the 
PrP gene (see main text). "GSS' - 
Gerstmann-Straussler-Scheinker 
syndrome - is an extremely rare 


iftKitffeiif definite & probable causes 
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end May 

The CJD Surveillance t/nft was set up ty the Department of Health and the Scottish 
Home ancr Health Department In May 1990. Source: Department of Health 


inherited disease also associated with 
PrP rhutatlon. 

The CJD Unit is convinced vCJD is 
■a .riew. phenomenon. One nori-UK 
case has been discovered - 


retrospectively -in Lyons, bringing 
the total number of definite vCJD 
cases recorded to 12. The possibility 
that more might be out there is 
occupying many medics' time. 
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THE INDEPENDENT CROSSWORD 

Bj 1 Portia 

|uard receives 

cera to intelligence (4,6) 

1 Notice a strain say (9) 

2 Catch nothing in pen (4) 

3 Does again object to key 

4 Approaching time of 
darkness (5) 

^P° rts «■* £ raSS 

6 fashionable swimsuit 

emerges undamaged 


ACROSS 

I He knocks the lot down 
(10) 

8 Isn’t easy getting out 

(3,2,4) 

9 Fail to meet Greek 
leader before take off 

10 s promotion a num- 
ber accepted 6) 

II Finished with spoken 
poem (8) 


' L 7 Workshop boss I round 

w*mTm H on (6> 

^ ^ ^ ^ — 12 I^ird -brained lawyer ? 

iLnU 15 L*er person smashed 

m — in bar-seat (9) 

16 Volume of drink I can 

13 E^rfsab.e tore" 1S ^Z^abite 

H 20 Sr° rakhaki 

foreigner (8) ^ ^ e ,© t ,,„ 

19 5 Brpecde^) 


21 Raised points with VIP 
in front (8) 

23 Sculptor’s bill is sent 
back by star (6) 

25 Hear dog’s greeting (4) 
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"You’re not sure your 
health insurance will pay 
my bill, are you?” 




Until now, buying a cheaper private 
healthplan bas meant compromising 
on the amount of cover you get Bat 
Primacare, a new policy from Prime 
Health, actually gives yon conqireben- 
sive cover - at a budget price. 

So, if you’re buying a policy, ask 
yourself: does it cover out-patient 
treatment, like specialist coesafta- 
tiomd 1 Does it give yen immediate 
access tu private treatment? Does it 
guarantee full payment of surgeons’ 
md anaesthetists’ tees? Will it pay for 
alternative medicine? 

Pirocare gives yon ail this. In 
fact m befieve it tu be the best deal 
currently on the market Why not 
switch immediately? You can be 
covered the moment you contact nr 
easterner Advisers on 0800 77 99 55. 

Prime Health 


A member of tiie Standard Life Croup 
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